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E found her living in a single room, coaxing the open fire 
which was her only means of heating water for her tea. 
Annie was 96. She did all her own shopping and cleaning, for 
there was no one left in the world to care about her. We took 
her into an Eventide Home and made her comfortable, and her 
gratitude was pathetic. “ It’s like Heaven on earth ” she said. 
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Art. 1—PLUS CA CHANGE ... 


THE French have a pleasant proverb: Plus ¢a change, et 
plus c’est la méme chose— The more things change, the 
more they remain the same.’ Now to us outside France 
this is a saying of mystery. If you admit that change 
takes place, it must also be admitted that change is 
apparent in the result. Otherwise there can have been no 
change. This is surely a matter of simple logic. And, as 
everyone knows, the French are a logical nation. Early 
this past summer a French correspondent in Washington 
told his paper that Americans explained the differences 
between France and Great Britain over the Schuman plan 
as a manifestation of the contrast ‘ between French logic 
and British pragmatism.’ This last word may be dis- 
putable but everyone knows what is meant by logic: the 
rigid application of methodical reason to the solution of a 
problem. Here then we have a competent French journ- 
alist ascribing the quality of logic to his compatriots and 
quoting American opinion as an endorsement of his view. 
What then becomes of our proverb ? Doubtless too much 
stress may be laid on proverbs. Yet it is clear that, 
even if they are not to be taken at their face value, proverbs 
are the outcome of national observation and a pointer to 
national character ; even part of the repository of national 
genius. How can French logic be made to square with a 
proverb so patently illogical ? 

One of the delights of France to Britons is to find 
how often we are wrong in our assumptions or deductions 
about the French. It is a real game to try and work out 
the causes of our failure to comprehend motives or actions 
in the French that to them are obviously simple, natural, 
and convincing, while to us they seem complicated, un- 
expected, and inexplicable. We apply to them what we 
conceive to be the rules of logic, only to find ourselves 
wrong. Why is this ? 

Vol. 288.—No. 586. 
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Now of recent years, years so full of change of every 
sort in scientific conceptions, there has appeared a newly 
observed measure, or proportion perhaps, by which are 
regulated the workings of the infinitely small and of the 
infinitely great to which mankind and its universe are 
subjected and by which it exists, the world, that is, of light. 
This phenomenon, incomprehensible to all but an elect 
band of scientific brains, is known as Planck’s constant. In 
relation to such things other men (like the present writer) 
are all much in the position of Moliére’s ‘ Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme’ who had talked prose for thirty years with- 
out knowing it. We are bathed in light, we live by light, 
without light we die, and so it has always been; but until 
Planck revealed it to those capable of following his 
argument, no one comprehended the minute order by 
which the supply of light to man is regulated and without 
which, conceivably, its supply would become irregular or 
even perhaps wholly cease. 

May it not then be suggested that an undetected 
‘constant ’’ governs human and hence national motives 
too, saving them from some excess or some deficiency 
that would quickly lead to disaster? If so, the human 
‘constant’ plainly itself works with not a little irregu- 
larity, since disaster does frequently befall nations who are 
a prey to motives that any outsider must recognise as 
catastrophic. If it exists, it must be the unconscious 
outcome of extremely long experience or of a complex 
foundation of civilisation not possessed by many nations. 
Such advantages are certainly possessed by two nations, 
France and Great Britain, and it is interesting to try and 
observe how our respective ‘ constants’ work and what 
result they give. The British constant clearly works as a 
brake on the itch for novelty that sometimes threatens to 
overwhelm the common sense we pride ourselves on: in 
other words, a measure of conservatism that automatically 
asserts itself when movement in one direction or another 
threatens to be too rapid. The French constant is, even 
more clearly, a proportion minimising the too brutal or 
consistent application of France’s national logic. 

Foreign observers are always expecting to witness 
some striking change in French affairs. Given the trend of 
current events in France at any moment, such change 
seems logically inevitable. And we are frequently de- 
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ceived. True, observation is not always stultified. Over 
a long period of time it may prove unhappily correct, as 
when the policy that had led to France’s apparently 
pre-eminent and secure position in the mid 1920’s was 
abandoned for ideological optimism and France crashed to 
catastrophe in 1940. But when that catastrophe was 
overcome five years later it was confidently expected by 
many Frenchmen, as well as by many Englishmen, that 
striking changes would ensue in France. It may even been 
maintained that they have ensued. Some weeks ago that 
distinguished writer on political and economic subjects, 
M. André Siegfried, a member of the Académie Frangaise, 
made a cogent exposition of the social and industrial re- 
volution passing over France. It is part of the same 
process, though M. Siegfried did not dwell on this, that has 
been going on in England in the last five years during which 
Socialists have utilised restrictions imposed for purposes 
of waging war in order to construct a home for universal 
Socialism. This was perhaps too ingenuously revealed by 
Mr Hugh Dalton when that son of a respected Canon and 
favourite of Queen Victoria and his Transport House 
committee did their best to sabotage the Schuman scheme 
for European recovery because it left Socialism out of the 
picture. Logically the results in France of the revolution 
noted by M. Siegfried should be the same as in England : 
widespread depression of the ‘ vermin,’ otherwise the middle 
classes that for centuries have formed the backbone of the 
great European nations, subordination of practical needs to 
rigid theorising, ham-stringing of initiative, the suffocation 
of liberty. Logically, yes. But in fact the results are 
different. True, there has been no total Socialist govern- 
ment riding France on the tightest of curbs. But no 
government there since the Liberation has been able to 
live without Socialist support, and that support has had 
to be paid for by applying Socialist principles to many 
though not all problems facing the country. Also France 
had to be eased out of the tightening grip of Communism 
which, camouflaged as THE party of Resistance, came 
near to imposing its rule of complete despotism on the 
French nation and did leave a hideous trail of corruption 
and intrigue in the public administration from the days 
when, owing to General de Gaulle’s over-democratic 
impulse, it shared in the government. This was only to be 
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expected: children who play with fire get their fingers 
burnt. 

A highly placed French civil servant was astonished in 
the palmy days of the Front Populaire before the war to be 
told by a foreigner: ‘Un socialiste est un communiste qui 
s’ignore ’-—‘ A Socialist is unconsciously a Communist.’ 
But, judged by results, so it was. Socialists, leaning on 
Communist support, brought France to ruin then, and 
have very nearly done so again since the war. Ruin is the 
first objective of Communism, so as to have a clear field for 
the achievement of its ultimate aim, party despotism. 
There is indeed an alternative method, that is, the social- 
isation of all sources of national life. Then by juggling 
with the ballot box or by a coup d’état, or by both together, 
the reins of government as a going concern fall straight 
into Communist hands and you have a Communist State, 
full blown almost, without the trouble of having to fight for 
it. This actually happened in Czecho-Slovakia and might 
conceivably happen in Socialist England. But it could 
not happen in France, where there is too much opposition 
to Socialist totalitarianism; French Communists more- 
over have a real penchant for violence and would not be 
happy at being done out of the pleasures attached to what 
a generation ago used hopefully to be called le Grand Soir, 
in other words, a jolly and very bloody mix-up. 

One of the best examples of the difficulty of applying 
Socialist legislation in France is afforded by what we 
know as ‘ The Welfare State’ and in French is called la 
Sécurité Sociale. French Socialists started off with the 
same idea as our own, namely, that the State should 
guarantee all citizens against the ills inherent in human 
life, chief among them sickness and old-age disability, 
and should pay for remedying them when they do make 
their appearance. The upkeep of the State milch cow was 
of course to be met out of the bourgeois purse. But in the 
matter of the Sécurité Sociale, instead of enacting that 
anyone might go to a doctor and the State pay the doctor 
for treatment and the appliances needed for it, such as 
medicine, spectacles, dentures and so forth, the French 
adopted the less demoralising system of patients themselves 
paying on an established scale and then being refunded by 
the State. Many of the same evils noted in England have 
occurred in France. All sorts and conditions of men 
applied for treatment they would in other circumstances 
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never have thought necessary, especially as they got free 
train rides from the country to consult specialists in 
towns. Many, however, tired of this when they found a 
long delay between paying the doctor and being reimbursed 
by the State. Free dentistry was found so expensive to 
the State that a revolt of non-Socialist good sense has 
forced it to be cut sharply down. Medical work has 
deteriorated in France as in England. One first-rate 
practitioner put it: ‘ If meals at all restaurants were free, 
would you expect their proprietors to keep up the quality 
of the cooking ?’ Among the main hopes of the Com- 
munists in backing to the hilt the Social Security scheme 
was that the administration of its wealth would fall into 
their hands and the administered by easily exercised 
pressure be led to vote the Communist ‘ ticket’ on other 
matters of national concern. This ought to happen, 
thought they, through the working of the law that put the 
election of Social Security officers into the hands of those 
receiving Social Security benefits: much as if Regional 
Health Committees in England were directly elected by 
those for whose health they were responsible. This 
surprising arrangement was surely passed when the French 
* constant,’ restraining French logic, was taking a holiday ; 
for, however logical it may be for the administered to elect 
the administrators, a long story of such elections to police 
offices and to the local Bench in the United States gives 
results plain for all to read. 

Never, it might be supposed, had a party so good a 
chance of grabbing so huge a slice of the nation’s income 
as the Communists in France at the Social Security officers’ 
election this year: by comparison, Tammany in its days 
of glory was not in it. And unheard of efforts almost 
were therefore made by the Communist party to snatch 
the ‘kitty.’ But what has happened ? Out of nearly eight 
million Social Security electors, less than 70 per cent. 
voted, and this, let us mark, although employers were 
bound to pay wages during the time of going to vote, a nice 
little half day’s holiday. Of the total roll of voters 
2,392,000 voted Communist, but this figure comprised not 
only the solid phalanx of the C.G.T. (Confédération 
Générale du Travail) which bows down to the gospel 
according to St Stalin, but also fractions of Tito-ists, 
Trotskyites, anarchists, or left-wing Socialists who in other 
fields are as hateful to the Kremlin as any bourgeois 
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reactionaries ; 3,111,000 voted against the Communist lists ; 
over 2,300,000 did not vote at all. Thus despite frantic 
propaganda the C.G.T. registered a rebuff: if its own 
ranks have not been diminished, those of its opponents 
have increased since this ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ law was 
first introduced, and the C.G.T. has failed to get a strangle- 
hold on the Welfare State. Every kind of bribery in the 
matter of future benefits promised was used, and every 
veiled threat to those whoshould not toe the Communist line, 
but all to no avail. The French ‘ constant ’ worked again. 

It would be a grievous error to deduce from the Com- 
munist failure to capture outright the Sécurité Sociale that 
Communism has grown less dangerous in France. The 
contrary is perhaps rather the case, for the moment seems 
to approach when a showdown will be inevitable. This 
must be read subject to severe caution that any prediction 
about French affairs is likely to be badly out. A true 
alignment of the data is prodigiously difficult. Thus, the 
French government showed undoubted, even if belated, 
courage in dismissing ari avowed Communist, a professor 
much in the public eye, from his post as head of atomic 
research in France. But barely conceivable leniency has 
been shown by the Courts towards Communists convicted 
of violent rioting, even in so vital a nerve-centre as the 
harbour of Brest. A Communist master in a Paris lycée, 
equivalent to public school with us, was actually acquitted 
on a charge, admitted by him, of having organised and led 
the ransacking of a newsagent’s kiosk and having destroyed 
a large number of copies of the ‘ Figaro,’ the chief anti- 
Communist paper, acquittal being on the ground that the 
appearance of certain articles in the paper was an act of 
provocation. This judgment was so revoltingly servile 
to Communist claims that an appeal was entered by the 
Minister of Justice. In the higher Court the judgment 
was reversed. The Communist schoolmaster was con- 
demned for theft and wilful destruction of property. 
But he was only condemned with sursis, that is roughly, 
benefit of the first offender’s act, so that he got off scot- 
free. The question is, was this the result of leniency 
towards Communism, or merely an application of the 
general system of leniency towards offenders in certain 
French Courts that was furiously condemned by Balzac 
more than a century ago ? 

It remains in any case the indisputable fact that the 
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struggle with Communism is France’s gravest problem at 
the present moment and that it will probably grow graver 
in the future. Recently a courageous French scholar, an 
archeologist of wide repute, stated that ‘ Communists are 
Russian parachutists already installed in France.’ The 
truth of this self-evident proposition is, however, very 
badly apprehended by a large number of Frenchmen. 
Many well-known theatrical artists fell victims to a drive to 
get signatures to the Stockholm appeal against the atomic 
bomb that was notoriously an appeal in favour of Soviet 
atomic bombs. An even stronger instance is the hesitancy 
of the National Assembly to approach the question of 
electoral reform. It is admitted that the Communists owe 
their large representation in the Assembly solely to the 
existing electoral law. Itis admitted that their representa- 
tion is vastly in excess of their real voting strength in the 
constituencies. It is admitted that the present law, 
though less stringent than that wanted by the Communists, 
was imposed through their influence. In their efforts to 
impede French arms from maintaining order in Indo- 
China, a post essential to French colonial influence and now 
recognised by America as essential to civilisation, the 
Communist party has fomented riots, destroyed State 
property, attacked police, and attempted to debauch 
soldiers. Yet the M.R.P., the party of M. Bidault, then 
Prime Minister, and the Socialists combined with the Com- 
munists in a committee of the National Assembly to prevent 
a discussion in the Assembly of a reform of the law on 
which Communist strength in it depends. Both the two 
former parties fear that, besides the Communists, they too 
would lose seats in the Assembly as the result of a more 
equitable vote by the people, and that the heaviest gainers 
would be General de Gaulle’s party. Apart moreover 
from such cases of cupboard hesitancy and from the 
sizeable number of persons who think their bread would 
taste better with Communist butter or fear to lose ad- 
vantages if they were later known to have resisted Com- 
munist blandishment, there is a recognisable tendency 
among certain thinking Frenchmen, of which so respectable 
an organ as ‘ Le Monde’ has at times made itself the 
spokesman, to pin their faith to a policy of neutrality in 
the struggle now raging throughout the world between 
Communism and Western civilisation. To those with 
clearer vision it may seem hard to admit that such a faith 
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can be sincerely held. But the fact is undoubted and must 
be accepted as one in any attempt to estimate France’s 
position in the present menacing conjuncture. Until self- 
interest and ideological wishful thinking can be mastered, 
France in her present state cannot be counted upon to join 
wholeheartedly in a defence of what nevertheless is the basis 
of the historical and spiritual French way of life. 

Not all or a preponderant part of serious French opinion 
is moved by such considerations. The religious revival in 
France, continuous in the last forty years or so, has put the 
Catholic Church into a position seriously to affect thought 
and ultimately action in a matter vital to the fate of Christi- 
anity as a whole. And, outside the direct line of religion, 
not a few influential Frenchmen think the sands are 
running out, and that scant years are left before European 
civilisation must, like Charles Martel in the face of Saracen 
invasion, give proof of its will to live or else lie down under 
the most ferocious and diabolically ingenious assault ever 
delivered upon the West by organised Asiatic barbarism. 
Communism, it should never be forgotten, is not, as is 
often falsely claimed, a religion: it is a system, and one 
definitely aimed at the destruction of human liberty. It 
is in the light of this anticipated assault that the Schuman 
plan, designed by M. Jean Monnet, the author of France’s 
economic recovery programme since the war, should be 
read. Good relations with Germany are indispensable, 
not only to the fulfilment of French hopes of peace with 
her in a future more or less imminent, but also to any serious 
measure of European unity, necessary to the defence of 
European freedom. Obviously the economic angle was the 
most propitious, perhaps the only practical angle whence to 
start, and it was much to the credit of M. Schuman and his 
advisers to initiate a movement that instantly struck the 
imagination of men of goodwill, including even Socialists, 
in half a dozen countries and earned the plaudits of 
Americans, no less concerned than ourselves to find a solid 
basis on which the peace of the world may be built. It is 
by no means to the credit of British Socialists that the 
Labour Party manifesto last June showed them hag-ridden 
by calculations of wage-levels and the retention of power 
by trade unions at home, to the exclusion of longer vision 
and the overmastering needs of a larger humanity. Some 
French people have even begun to ask: Is Great Britain 
really in Europe ? Whether, without the cooperation of 
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Great Britain, the Schuman plan can have the breadth 
required for success, became the immediate question. 

With or without the achievement of some measure of 
success for M. Schuman’s spectacular scheme, the life of 
France goes on unruffled. Failure of the Schuman plan 
might within measurable time be the trigger for touching 
off events that must shake her life to the bottom. Its 
success might prevent them. Yet French life has so deep 
and steady a flow that a man may be excused for wondering 
whether pessimism and optimism over a particular measure 
are not both off the mark, and for thinking it on the cards 
that France’s wells of strength may keep her supported 
through troublous times ahead. Organisation, especially 
in the social sphere, is the French weak point: indi- 
viduality, her strength. One small event shows this 
plainly. Among the most definite Socialist achievements 
in France was understood to be the closing of shops one 
day in the week. Though not imposed by law, it was 
forced on the country by the syndicats or trade unions. 
The measure was thoroughly unpopular, not with customers 
alone, but also with the majority of shopkeepers in a land 
where an astonishing proportion of shops are owned and 
run as one-family concerns. But now, only a few weeks 
since, the prefect of the Alpes Maritimes department has 
issued a decree re-establishing the right of grocers to open, 
if they wish, every day of the week. Liberty begins again 
to lift an insolent head. 

No one can go about in France and not be struck by the 
look of wellbeing in her people. They are in the first 
place far better fed than our own. The town workman, 
it is true, cannot afford butcher’s meat for his family more 
than once or twice a week, for meat is dear; but this is 
counterbalanced by the perfection of cooking in French 
homes and that art d’accommoder les restes, almost totally 
unknown in England. Besides, meat in France is of a 
nourishing quality unknown in England since 1940. It 
would be a greater privation to a French workman to be 
stinted of bread, and again bread of the quality available 
to him can only be dreamed of by us. This year’s bumper 
harvest ensures that its quantity will not diminish, the 
more so as France’s trading deficit for the last twelve- 
month shows a serious reduction ; thus there can arise no 
question whether payment can be made for surplus wheat 
imported. Equally fine this year should prove the yield of 
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the vineyards, despite severe damage from hail in June. 
Constant grumbling may be heard of bad business, mainly, 
it would seem, due to the heavy taxation required by the 
Sécurité Sociale system, unquestionably adrag on commerce; 
yet to any observant eye evidence of prosperous work of 
all sorts going on is overwhelming. Country towns and 
villages are full of children, well fed, well dressed, brimming 
with health and activity. Fairs are frequent and crowded. 
Travelling circuses attract huge audiences. Dancing in 
the village place is general throughout the south of France 
—not only on special occasions, but simply as an outlet 
for the widespread joy of life. And joy of life has its 
reason in the abounding sense of personal liberty. De- 
spite the ravages committed in the last four years by le 
dirigisme, otherwise Socialist planning, this sense is on the 
increase, and cases may be met of workmen quitting their 
syndicats as a protest against these bodies setting politics 
above their legitimate aims. 

French life issimplerthanours. Its rhythm is steadier. 
Those who know Paris only do not know France. The 
French on the whole like to live where they are born or to 
go back there. When they prosper, they do not suffer 
from the itch to ‘ better’ themselves and think no shame 
to work as they worked before. Nor is this peculiar to the 
peasant farmer class, whose devotion to their land is 
ineradicable. For instance, in a charming town of some 
ten thousand inhabitants the wealthiest man still serves 
daily in the chemist’s shop that was his business before he 
came into a fortune. In another place the chief draper, a 
man of large property, welcomes you behind the counter ; 
his wife, a woman of artistic talent and a friend of dis- 
tinguished painters of the day, does the same. Taste is not 
considered a thing apart; the head of the civil service 
in again a different department is a poet and novelist, and 
a former mayor of yet another sous-préfecture one of the 
best known men of letters in the ’tween-war generation. 
In small towns merchants and shopkeepers trade with one 
another, and local customers buy from them, instead of 
ordering farther afield from larger establishments. Local 
loyalties are strong. Politics is a great game to the French 
but often goes little deeper: the peasant, who constitutes 
some 40 per cent. of the nation, habitually accuses the 
government of being the cause of everything that goes 
wrong, but there his politics end. The family, it has often 
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been said, is the basis of French life. This remains as 
true to-day as in the past and, together with those other 
factors, which in great part derive too from the family, 
combines to provide for the nation a framework whose 
solidity as well as charm it would be hard to parallel. 
Fanaticism still persists in the Communist or communising 
syndicats, whose organisation is strong by long tradition 
as well as by the adroitness with which Communism makes 
adherence to it profitable. Yet on the whole the French 
workman seems now more to want to be left in peace and 
to enjoy the life he knows than to respond to the ex- 
hortations of C.G.T. officials with the directest of interest 
in the continuance of social conflict. A French writer has 
said that nations can only be slaves, dupes, or foes of 
Communism. If for the French nation the last state has 
not yet been achieved, at least the danger of its falling into 
either of the two first looks fairly remote—unless, indeed, a 
complete subversion and enslavement of all Europe should 
take place. The angriest danger spot at the moment is 
South-East Asia. Should the French be submerged in 
Indo-China, the rest, including India for all Pundit Nehru’s 
sublime boasting, would go too, and it would be hard for 
Western influence to hold Africa against mounting Com- 
munist propaganda among the black races. But much 
water may flow under the bridges before that. Hostile 
events may upset the balance of France, but it is safe to 
predict that they would be directed from the outside. 
French life has regained its tranquil course after the 
dreadful test that ended five years ago. It flows untouched 
by the selfish intriguing of politicians or by the frivolity 
with which the people’s deputies, while loudly demanding 
economy in the mass, vote recklessly against any reduction 
in detail, even at the cost of over-throwing the government 
at a time of international crisis, as they did at the end of 
June. The political whirligig in Paris goes on even as it 
did before the war, but the wider French life pays little 
heed to that. Under the surface and the threat of change 
its sources have become replenished, its fullness reaffirmed. 
The French ‘constant’ is a deep-seated and potent in- 
fluence. And so, as applied to France, Plus ¢a change— 
it may be true even by the strictest logic—et plus c’est 
la méme chose. 
JOHN POLLOCK, 
Vol, 288.—No. 586. 2F 
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Art. 2—HOLDING ON IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA. 


No one is going to win a world war on the battlefields of 
South-East Asia. But to-day, in the twilight before a 
shooting war may break out, Korea has clearly shown that 
the chances of its happening at all quite largely depend on 
what occurs in the Far East. The decisive areas of a 
world war might be Europe, the ice-cap of the North Pole, 
or perhaps the Middle East and Black Sea. In a third 
world war South-East Asia would hardly represent more 
than a sideshow, to be abandoned by whichever side could 
not afford to hold out there. But these clear-cut issues do 
not exist to-day. The so-calied cold war—a phrase which 
it has become fashionable and popular to dismiss too soon, 
since it still has value in rallying opinion—the cold war is 
a struggle of morale and propaganda, threats and menaces, 
the securing of positions of strength and the avoidance of 
weakness. To parody Clausewitz, peace is a period when 
the objectives of war are pursued by other means. And in 
such manceuvres South-East Asia at present certainly 
plays a most important role. 

The term South-East Asia covers Indo-China, Burma, 
Siam, Malaya, and Indonesia, with the occasional inclusion 
of the Philippine Islands—they do not, however, form 
part of that instinctive but diverse unity with which the 
other countries sometimes impress the outsider. The 
importance of this area is twofold. First, the success or 
failure of the present Communist drive there will have a 
considerable effect on countries elsewhere—on India and 
Pakistan certainly, the Middle East probably, and Africa 
possibly. Secondly, South-East Asia produces many 
vital raw materials; it is on the strategic axis of world 
industry. Rubber alone is now an essential commodity, 
as was soon found in the Japanese war and proved by 
America’s costly construction of vast plants for synthetic 
production. A Communist cold war victory would deny 
or at least limit the supply of these commodities to the 
West. And that would be serious. Many eyes have 
therefore been suddenly turned on South-East Asia during 
the past few months, on its turbulent nationalism and 
insidious Communism, on its political confusion, and on its 


chequered economic recovery from the years of Japanese 
occupation. 
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To the flying visitor from the West this area presents a 
spectacle that is none too heartening. At one corner of 
the triangle is Burma, broken and chaotic, a prey to self- 
deception, a seemingly perfect hunting-ground for the 
agents from Peking and Moscow. At another corner lies 
Indo-China—now broken up into Viet Nam, Cambodia, and 
Laos—with the French up to their ears in a most un- 
fashionable and fantastically ruinous colonial war, trying 
to use rifles against ideas. At the third corner stands the 
new Indonesia, as yet not directly threatened by Com- 
munism but stretched to bursting-point with its own 
ebullient nationalism. In between, inside the triangle, 
sit Siam and Malaya, the one proudly independent but 
very insecure, the other as yet rather brittle under the 
restraint of colonialism but still relatively secure in the 
newly conscious determination of Britain to defend and 
develop it. 

Of these five countries, the one that has mattered most 
during the past few months has been Indo-China, or, as it 
is now divided, that part of the Indo-China coast which is 
called Viet Nam. From Britain’s point of view, it is true, 
the news from Malaya has constantly hit the national 
headlines for the first time since the catastrophic collapse 
before the Japanese in 1942—and with justification. 
After months of prevarication in Whitehall, the urgency 
and danger of the situation was at last recognised by the 
visit of the Secretaries of State for War, Mr Strachey, and 
for the Colonies, Mr Griffiths, during the Whitsun par- 
liamentary recess. But events in Malaya have depended 
in large measure on what has happened outside as well as 
what the British have done inside the country. The 
complete mainland victory of the Chinese Communists 
last winter caused a most noticeable upswing in the morale 
and fighting ability of the Malayan guerrillas. And it is 
axiomatic of the whole struggle in Malaya that if Indo- 
China fell to Communist pressure, the difficulties farther 
south would become incalculably greater. The defence of 
Malaya begins on the northern frontiers of Siam—if not 
beyond. 

As seen trom South-East Asia itself in the first half of 
this year, the chances of holding Indo-China against the 
Communists did not look hopeless. Indeed the more people 
knew of the full facts locally the more optimistic some of 

2F2 
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them became. Nevertheless, the broader background has 
long been grim. The French have been maintaining an 
army of 125,000 men in Viet Nam at an annual cost of well 
over 100/. million; this army contains 90 per cent. of 
France’s best professional officers. It has suffered 50,000 
casualties. Its aggregate cost amounts to about the same 
as the total of American Marshall aid to France. 

And for what? The maintenance of this far-flung 
expeditionary force has been at the expense of a more 
effective and more intrinsically valuable state of military 
preparedness in Western Europe—ultimately a key battle- 
field, whereas South-East Asia is not. In spite of this 
terrible drain, the French have never so far looked like 
winning a purely military victory. In addition to their 
own troops they have organised a Viet Namese force of 
25,000 ; but they have been opposed by a large part of a 
nation in arms. After four heart-breaking years, the 
French have succeeded in occupying effectively no more 
than parts of the two rice-producing deltas—in Tonking in 
the north and Cochin-China in the south. They have also 
fortified themselves in the chief cities, manned the key 
routes across the northern frontier with China, and es- 
tablished watch-towers to protect some of the main roads 
—though armed convoys are still needed. But their 
control, even so, is fully effective only during daylight. 
And against them are stacked most, if not all, of the 
political cards in the pack. 

For the French are fighting both the rising forces in 
South-East Asia at the same time—nationalism and 
Communism. In Malaya the British have to deal with 
Communism, but are supported by the nationalist feelings 
of the Malays, who fear being overrun by Chinese Com- 
munists. In Indonesia the struggle has been almost 
purely nationalist ; since the abortive rebellion staged at 
Madiun in 1948 the Communists have so far been a negli- 
gible quantity. But in Indo-China the Communists have 
long since succeeded in grabbing control of the nationalist 
liberation movement. And while it is estimated even now 
that 80 per cent. of Ho Chi-minh’s followers are nationalists, 
while only 20 per cent. are Communists, it is that red 
stiffening which makes all the difference. It means, as 
Lenin put it, national revolution with « theory—and that 
is far stronger than national revolution without one. It 
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means arms from the new China. And it means a feeling 
of backing and support from abroad. This acts as a 
powerful tonic on the morale of men who are living a 
tough and dangerous life in open rebellion against the 
regular forces of the French and Viet Namese, which are, 
theoretically at least, a good deal stronger and better 
equipped than they are. 

In spite of all these factors, however, the French have 
made the best of their own advantages—once granted that 
they failed to pull off an agreement with Ho Chi-minh 
himself in the early days after the war. It is well over a 
year now since the former Emperor Bao Dai agreed to 
quit the delightful and unreal seclusion of the French 
Riviera in order to return to Viet Nam and, as he put it 
himself, ‘risk my skin.’ At first his arrival—back in 
government for a third time in his short life of just over 
thirty years—was coolly received. But about last 
November he began to make progress. It was seen that 
in many ways the French had indeed handed over to him 
something of the substance as well as the appearance of 
power. It was felt that, although regarded by many of his 
people as a youthful playboy who had also been a puppet 
of the Japanese, he possessed personal courage and was 
developing a mind of his own. It also began to be thought 
that he would gain more power, since he already stood up 
to the French with success. People saw that the French 
officials could no longer afford to let him fail—what the 
French parliament thought was another matter, since all 
the Communists in its ranks and some of the Socialists 
favoured restarting negotiations with Ho Chi-minh anyway. 
The result has been that Bao Dai, representing Viet 
Namese nationalism without Communism, has at the 
moment gained the tacit support of perhaps 40 per cent. 
of his people. And while this may still leave too far to go 
before the growing volume of Communist aid from China 
enables Ho Chi-minh to swamp Viet Nam, Bao Dai and 
the French may yet prove to have bought enough time to 
win with American support. Korea has certainly speeded 
up Washington’s timetable. 

The Americans have gone through several revolutions 
in their thinking about international affairs during the 
past two decades. In doing so they have travelled a long 
road. Fortunately they have arrived at an understanding 
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of the need to play a directing part in human affairs. But 
the part they chose to play in China and the way they 
played it were so unsuccessful as to be damaging for a 
time to their attempts to support anti-Communism in 
neighbouring areas; this in fact has been one of their 
handicaps in Korea. In addition, the Americans them- 
selves have had to shake off some of their traditional 
distrust and indeed often violent hostility towards colonial 
regimes before they could bring themselves to furnish help 
to South-East Asia at all, however much it might be 
needed and however urgently their own long-term interests 
might dictate giving such help. Here, unfortunately, the 
consequence has been a period of about a year during 
which South-East Asia has entered a crucial phase of the 
Communist attack, while still being written off in Wash- 
ington as undesirable, untenable, and unworthy of defence. 

This period is now ending. Even before the Korea 
attack, Washington had proposed spending immediately 
91 million dollars on economic and military aid, of which 64 
million would be economic. There has been a sharp 
quarrel between the French and Bao Dai as to who should 
be the formal and direct recipient of the military aid for 
Viet Nam. Logically the answer should still be the 
French, since by far the greater part of the military 
burden continues to fall on them. But whoever does 
receive it, the fact that they are doing so, that America is 
helping at last, may make a big difference to the willingness 
of many Viet Namese to stand up against Communism. 
It is, for instance, more important that America should 
have decided in principle to intervene against the North 
Korean Communist aggression than that it should im- 
mediately do so successfully. Naturally, failure would 
have a bad effect in the rest of eastern Asia, but not so bad 
as inaction. 

Nowhere is the Indo-Chinese war followed more closely 
than in the Siamese capital, Bangkok. It is not easy, 
however, to be dogmatic about Siam’s reactions. The 
ordinary Siamese, who lives, say, on the banks of one of the 
vast network of klongs which connect with the river 
Menam Chao Bhraya around the capital, has few if any 
views. He has been brought up to a tradition of inde- 
pendence, cultivating his paddy-fields in the great sun- 
drenched rice plain like generations of his ancestors, 
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pushing on the paddle of his sampan when he wants to 
travel to the village, where the klong itself is the long main 
street, and neither knowing nor caring what goes on 
beyond the brilliant blue horizon. 

So far as many of the more thinking Siamese are 
concerned, there are two criteria which greatly influence 
their judgment. First of all, because their own country 
has always been independent—except perhaps when it 
was dominated by the Japanese during the war—they 
look with favour on anyone who can claim to be a pure 
nationalist fighting for independence from alien rule. 
In this they judge Ho Chi-minh to have a much stronger 
claim in Indo-China than Bao Dai. Secondly, the Siamese, 
like the Chinese and to a lesser extent other Eastern 
people, have a keen eye ‘or backing the winning horse. 
Indeed, without acute political ability and a skilled 
determination to watch their own interests, they would not 
have survived the nineteenth century as an independent 
power. Hence they are now most unwilling to commit 
themselves in advance to an anti-Communist foreign 
policy, if Communism is in fact going to triumph quite 
soon in their part of the world. This again makes them 
chary of supporting the struggling Bao Dai and the 
somewhat discredited Western powers. 

It is against this background therefore that the courage 
of Siam’s Premier, Marshal Pibul Songgram, in deciding to 
recognise the Bao Dai regime last March, must be judged. 
Contrary to the nation’s traditional urge to sit on the fence 
as long as possible and against the views of most of his 
countrymen about which side to jump off the fence, he 
plumped for Bao Dai. It was a bold and dangerous 
move. Naturally, it was based on hopes and reasons 
which were not all generally known to the public. The 
chief was that Siam could expect American aid. This was 
made clear during the Bangkok conference of American 
Far Eastern officials and State Department experts, 
under the chairmanship of Dr Jessup, in January. In 
fact, this conference, held in Marshal Pibul’s own capital, 
may have been decisive in influencing his thinking. 

The difficulty and danger to the West of the Marshal’s 
line-up with the anti-Communist powers is that, however 
gratifying it may seem, he needs something immediate and 
visible in return, to present his own people as the fruits of 
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his policy. He himself came to power by a coup d’état as 
recently as December 1947, and he could certainly be 
removed by one. And while he is probably more settled 
in office than at any time in the past two years, this is not 
saying much. Moreover, if the downright lines of his 
foreign policy look like proving mistaken, his actions 
would certainly rebound on his own head and weaken, if 
not entirely undermine, his position. What Marshal Pibul 
wants, therefore, the West would be ill advised not to give 
him, at any rate at first and within reason. If this is to 
consist of weapons and vehicles for the Marshal’s new 
motorised police force rather than the army proper—or 
indeed rather than a higher proportion of less showy 
economic aid, such as dredging equipment for the river— 
that is the Marshal’s own affair. 

It is an unfortunate but inescapable fact thet in fighting 
Communism the Western democracies are sometimes 
forced to unite, at least temporarily, with governments 
and regimes of which they cannot basically approve. And 
while this certainly strengthens the constant sniping which 
comes from fellow-travellers at home, the answer must be 
to point to the grand alliance with Russia itself during the 
war with Germany. Furthermore, if the gentlemen in the 
ivory towers of the Kremlin had not been so ambitious and 
so bigotted, that alliance could well have continued 
indefinitely into the peace. 

The fortunes of Siam play a vital role in the defence of 
Malaya. And if that defence ultimately begins on the 
northern frontiers of Siam, it certainly also depends 
acutely on what happens on the southern frontier, the one 
which marches with Malaya itself. This Malayan-Siamese 
frontier is an incongruous and absurd line that wiggles 
across the map, well over 300 miles long and passing 
through some of the most inaccessible jungle and mountain 
country in this part of the world. There are no roads 
across most of it and, except at the two ends which rest on 
the sea, there is almost no means of patrolling and guarding 
it. This means that, to be effective, British action 
against the guerrillas in northern Malaya must be co- 
ordinated with equivalent measures in southern Siam. 

As a result, one of the most practical and useful steps to 
which good relations with the Siamese have led is sincere 
cooperation between the Malayan and Siamese police 
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across the border. This has been supported by the selling 
of British arms to Siam. It has also been assisted by the 
recent visit to Malaya of Lieut.-General Chart Trakarn- 
kosol, the head of the Siamese police and a key figure in 
Siamese life, to study British methods—which he much 
admired. Unfortunately the Siamese are some way from 
being either as efficient or determined as the British in 
pursuing Communist guerrillas. But the goodwill is there, 
and that is worth a great deal in South-East Asia to-day. 

The likelihood that Siam will stand firm and not make 
a deal with the Communists depends to a considerable 
extent on the prospects of the British beating the guerrillas 
in Malaya. And the fact that British success in Malaya 
equally depends very much on what happens farther 
north, both in neighbouring Siam and in more distant 
Indo-China, is a prime example of the way in which the 
fortunes of all the South-East Asian countries are closely 
interlocked. Indo-China, Siam, Malaya—the trio forms a 
single resonant whole. For just as events in Indo-China 
are at present crucial, in the long run so are those in Malaya. 
The Siamese, for all their love of independence, understand 
this and by no means favour the British quitting Malaya. 

The issue in the Federation of Malaya is nothing less 
than this—whether the British are to remain in effective 
control of the country or whether they will be forced to 
clear out in the very near future. Unfortunately, the full 
dangers of the situation have only been recognised during 
the last few months. Since the Communist guerrilla 
activity began, more than two years ago, in June 1948, the 
emergency has been through four distinct phases. The 
first covered the initial period till about September 1948. 
As seen in retrospect this was a very grave moment. 
There can be little doubt that if the Communists had made 
more careful preparations and played their cards better 
they would have been able to bring the normal life of 
Malaya to a standstill. As it was, their activities in the 
Federation were started in a great hurry, after an attempt 
at a general strike in Singapore had failed. Their attacks 
misfired and lacked coordination. 

The second phase began with the arrival of more 
troops from the United Kingdom—including the Guards 
Brigade—and saw the completion of a new system whereby 
special constables were organised for the protection of the 
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rubber estates. This phase lasted until about December 
1948 and was marked by British consolidation against the 
forms of attack which had so far developed. During 
this phase the military commanders and heads of the 
police formed the view—subsequently proved hopelessly 
mistaken—that eighteen months should see the capitu- 
lation of the guerrillas and the end of the emergency. No 
one thought that the guerrillas would be tough enough to 
last out for longer in the appalling conditions of jungle 
life and under constant pressure from the security forces. 
Unfortunately, the power of Communism had been 
misjudged. 

The third phase was an extension of the second and ran 
to October 1949—a year ago. It was a period of definite 
British success. Although by no means ready to capitulate 
the guerrillas were certainly on the run; the scale and 
frequency of their attacks diminished. In September 
1949, the best British month since the emergency began, 
the number of incidents fell to about thirty, or only one 
ninth of what they had once been, and almost a twentieth 
of what they have since become. Meanwhile, the Malayan 
police force was still expanding—from 8,000 to 14,000— 
more troops and aircraft had arrived and the morale of the 
civilian population, both Asian and European, was rising. 
This in itself had a direct and cumulative effect on British 
success, since it meant that more and more of the Chinese 
community came in with information about guerrilla move- 
ments—the most valuable contribution they could make and 
one indeed that was a prerequisite of government success. 

In the fourth phase—lasting into the summer of this 
year—all these favourable trends were sharply and 
definitely reversed. The fundamental origin of the change 
of trend was the complete success of the Communists in 
China and the formation of the new Peking government 
last winter. This put new heart into the guerrillas and, 
what was even more important, suddenly made the 
Malayen Chinese community think again. Information 
stopped with a bang, and from November onwards the 
police were increasing'y working in the dark. The British 
for their part were unlucky in that it so happened that a 
routine withdrawal of three battalions from the jungle for 
rest coincided with the upsurge in guerrilla morale ; these 
troops were among the most experienced available, and 
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their sudden absence from operations gave the guerrillas a 
distinct opportunity to renew the scale of their attacks. 
They seized it. By the summer the Federation of Malaya 
had slipped back into a state even worse than during the 
first onrush of the emergency two years ago. And it had 
become clear that if nothing could be done to check the 
decline the British position in Malaya would eventually 
be lost; the British would, in fact, be physically driven 
out of large areas of territory, like the French in Indo- 
China. It was in the face of this appalling possibility 
that the government at home tardily woke up to the 
gravity of events in Malaya, and during the Whitsun 
parliamentary recess sent two cabinet ministers out on a 
long overdue visit. The fact that even the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies had not been before must be blamed 
on the previous occupant of the post; Mr Creech Jones, 
indeed, bears a heavy responsibility for much that has 
happened in Malaya. 

One particular aspect of Malayan defence which has 
received far too little general consideration is the impact of 
British recognition of the Chinese Communist Government. 
Last winter the Foreign Office argued, on advice transmitted 
to it from the Bukit Serene conference of British Far 
Eastern officials held by Mr Malcolm MacDonald in Sep- 
tember, that recognition of the new government in Peking 
would be a help in dealing with several million Chinese 
under the British flag, notably in Malaya and Hongkong. 
The Chinese——like the British themselves—are a people 
who remain deeply attached and loyal to their homeland 
even when they have made new homes in new lands. And 
it was felt that non-recognition of the effective government 
of China might act as an affront to the overseas Chinese— 
particularly since many of them have shown signs of 
genuine pride in the way China’s views are once more 
being considered of some account in the world, even 
though those views are Communist. 

Instead, however, British recognition of Peking, in 
itself somewhat boorishly treated by the Chinese, has had 
nothing but an adverse effect in Malaya—so much so, 
that those in London, who believed that contact should be 
maintained with the Chinese people at almost any price, 
at one time began to fear, albeit wrongly, that Britain’s 
newly acute concern over Malaya might itself delay the 
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establishment of normal diplomatic relations with Com- 
munist China. The trouble in Malaya has been, first, that 
the Malayan Chinese have failed to comprehend how the 
British can recognise Communism in China and yet go on 
fighting it in Malaya; secondly, that the authorities in 
Malaya have belatedly realised, with the growing serious- 
ness of the emergency, how catastrophic it would be to 
have Communists filling the four vacant Chinese consular 
posts at Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, Ipoh, and Penang. In 
the past these consuls have played a very prominent part 
in the life of the Malayan Chinese community. In the 
future, their influence, as Communist instead of Kuomin- 
tang representatives, might be decisive in aligning the 
Malayan Chinese against the British. It is difficult to see 
how these consuls could be kept out if normal relations are 
established with Peking. But kept out, or at least very 
severely restricted in their activities, they certainly ought 
to be, at any rate until the emergency is over. 

The war in Malaya will not be won easily or quickly, 
unless there is either some unforeseeable collapse of 
Communist influence somewhere else in the world or a 
relaxation of Communist pressure against the Western 
powers as a result of a world-wide truce. The death of 
Stalin, for instance, might cause such a struggle for power 
inside Russia as to bring about a détente in the cold war. 
And if it did, this would undoubtedly be reflected in a 
decline of the activities and strength of the guerrillas in 
Malaya—a further example, if proof is needed, of the extent 
to which both instructions and stimulation from abroad 
have already affected the war in Malaya. 

But apart from some unforeseeable event of this sort 
Malaya must be won back the hard way. And the distress 
which many of the leading Europeans and Asians in the 
country itself were feeling some months ago was due 
largely to the fear that this fact was not understood in 
Whitehall. Now, however, it is to be hoped that matters 
have changed. There are several clear ways in which 
Britain could back up the Federal government in Kuala 
Lumpur more effectively. And both Mr Griffiths and 
Mr Strachey were told all about them during their visit. 

Some of the most important steps required have been 
these. On the military side, although the army has 
never failed to be able to break up any concentration of 
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guerrilla strength, more troops have constantly been 
needed to help consolidate positions gained, and to provide 
far more jungle patrols for following up guerrilla move- 
ments. With the troops available in the first quarter of 
this year the army knew it could not beat the emergency. 
Some people believe that it may be the wrong policy to 
keep the guerrillas dispersed: if they were allowed to 
collect together they would provide more of a target for 
attack. Unfortunately, the British margin of strength 
has never so far been great enough to risk this. 

On the administrative side, the need is for much more 
effective government in the areas cleared of the guerrillas 
and among the Chinese squatter communities on the 
fringes of the jungle. An attempt is being made under the 
plan put into operation by Lieut.-General Sir Harold 
Briggs, the Director of Operations—whose appointment 
was newly created in March—to comb Malaya systemati- 
cally from the south. This involves beginning with 
Johore and gradually moving the main concentrations of 
troops, aircraft, and police northwards, an operation 
expected to take many months. But the prerequisite for 
success, even now, is that a greater number of experienced 
men of the district officer type, whether European, Malay, 
or Chinese, should be available for administrative duties 
after the army has moved on. Hitherto there has been a 
grave shortage of them. Johore, for instance, was cleared 
once before, and for a time had been considered safe. 
For until more administrators are available, particularly 
those able to speak Chinese, it is hard to see that Malaya 
can be brought under complete government control. The 
British are recruiting upwards of a hundred new police 
officers at home ;_ but their efforts will need to be ex- 
tended still further. 

Another aspect of the Malayan emergency which has 
been badly handled has been the financial one. Britain 
ought to have been willing to carry much more of the 
burden much sooner than it has. Last year, it is true, 
London presented the Federation of Malaya with five 
million pounds. But the special cost of the emergency 
was at least twice that, and in the early part of this year, 
when this cost was already mounting, a firm promise of 
only another three million pounds was made. As a result, 
the Federation has not only been unable to budget ahead 
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satisfactorily because it has had no fixed contribution 
from Britain on which it could count, but long-term plans 
for developing educational, medical, and social services 
have had to be skimped. Yet these are vital to the 
struggle with the Communists malevolent propaganda, let 
alone for their own intrinsic values. 

An outstanding instance of the Federation’s inability to 
push on with development plans as well as it might has 
occurred in the matter of schools. Down in the island 
colony of Singapore a decision has been reached that the 
only possible long-term method of combatting the influence 
of Communist China on the young Malayan Chinese is to 
build and maintain enough government schools for all, 
with English as the basic medium of instruction. If this 
is a correct assessment in Singapore, something at least 
very like it should hold good in the Federation too. In 
practice, however, the Federation’s plans are a long way 
behind those of Singapore, partly because the problem of 
dispersal makes things more difficult, but mainly for 
financial reasons. 

The defence of Malaya, in fact, so vital to the whole 
position of the Commonwealth in the Orient as well as to 
the standard of living in the crowded islands of the United 
Kingdom, this defence is more than a question of a few 
locally enlisted police and officials and some extra troops 
drafted in from outside. It has become a matter re- 
quiring great courage and enterprise and understanding, a 
battle of wits and words and wealth, something which 
hinges on the trend of events elsewhere in South-East 
Asia almost as much as on the way the British act inside 
Malaya itself. In this struggle the fate of Burma and 
Indonesia can also affect the issue. At the moment, 
however, the main external danger comes in the direct line 
from China, down through Viet Nam and Siam. If they 
collapse, Malaya will be almost impossible to hold. But 
what Britain now has to prove is that, with Viet Nam and 
Siam holding out against the Communists, Malaya itself 
will not be lost by default. Fortunately this year has seen 
a great awakening of the British effort. Everyone in 
Malaya, except the Communists themselves and _ their 
immediate supporters, hopes and prays that this awakening 
is not already too late. 

RICHARD GOOLD-ADAMS. 
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Art. 3—THE SELECTION OF ARMY OFFICERS. 


THE ideal Army officer is a complex of many qualities and 
qualifications. Not only are natural and trained abilities 
required, but also character factors which are not so easily 
ascertained or forecast. Thus during the recent war was 
developed a method of selection of Emergency Com- 
missioned Officers which has now been improved upon 
and is used both for the National Service entry and with 
applicants for the Regular Army. They are, with various 
modifications, used in the other two Services as well. 

Beginning with the young man of eighteen or there- 
abouts leaving his school or, after a year or two’s employ- 
ment, who is volunteering for or being called up for the 
Army, we have to distinguish between what is called the 
* Deliberate ’ entrant for a commission in the Regular Army 
and the young man who, after entering the Army for his 
military service, decides that he would like to make it, as 
an officer, his career. The deliberate or ‘ R’ candidates 
are boys from the public schools and from grammar and 
similar schools also, who decide, before entering the Army, 
to become Regular officers if they can. After having 
passed the School Certificate examination or a recognised 
equivalent, they may apply to the War Office or the Civil 
Service Commissioners to be admitted to the Navy, Army 
and Air Force Entrance Examination, which is held by the 
Commissioners three times a year. 

Holders of the Higher School Certificate, or of certifi- 
cates accepted as equivalent, can be exempted subject to 
certain conditions from the Civil Service Commissioners’ 
Examination. 

The Civil Service Commissioners’ Examination is of a 
standard roughly mid-way between a good School Certifi- 
cate and a pass in the Higher School Certificate. A fairly 
high standard in Mathematics is required and for the Navy 
and Air Force there are, in addition, some special require- 
ments. Candidates may opt for one or other of the three 
services (including the Royal Marines), or place them in 
the order of their choice. 

All candidates who pass the Navy, Army and Air Force 
Entrance Examination, who have opted for the Army, 
are then called up in five batches of eight, to be tested for 
potential officer quality by the Regular Commissions Board 
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at Westbury. This Board is under an experienced and 
carefully selected Major-General as President and the two 
sub-Boards work in detail under two Brigadier Vice- 
Presidents. Each batch of eight—or group, as it is known 
at the Board—is under a Lieut.-Colonel Deputy President 
assisted by a Major who is known as the Military Testing 
Officer. A Lieut.-Colonel of the Royal Army Educational 
Corps acts as Educational Adviser and a Staff Captain as 
Adjutant. These officers, drawn from representative arms 
of the Service, are carefully chosen and they are trained 
for this special work at the Army Selection Research and 
Training Unit. 

To the Board also are invited officers serving with 
troops, as well as Headmasters and others from the schools 
from which candidates are drawn. Representatives of the 
Civil Service Commissioners are also frequent observers. 
The intake lasts for three to four days and the first day 
is taken up mainly by the intelligence testing, the writing 
of an essay, and also in the filling in of the necessary back- 
ground summaries. The candidates then break up into 
their groups for the practical testing under the Deputy 
Presidents and their Military Testing Officers. While this 
is going on the candidates’ intelligence tests are assessed, 
as well as their essays, by the Educational Adviser who 
also interviews each candidate about his school and cultural 
background. At the final board meeting the Educational 
Adviser gives a summary of each candidate’s educational 
background, his intelligence rating on a ten-point scale, 
his essay value and powers of written expression, his 
capacity for study and his final general educational grading 
on a six-point scale. 

So far so good. These assessments of education and 
intelligence are, for the most part, objective and fairly 
straightforward ; it is the tests for officer quality and 
character which are the most difficult, since these are more 
likely to be affected, unless due precautions are taken, by 
subjective judgments. Nevertheless, in order to reduce 
the subjective nature of each judgments to a minimum, 
a number of tests have been devised at the Regular Com- 
missions Board to bring out, incidentally those qualities 
of character and of performance which are desirable in 
our future military leaders. 

What are the personal qualities looked for in sufficient 
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measure ? It is perhaps best to set out these qualities— 
or the most important of them—-seriatim. The candidate 
is tested and interviewed for : 

His sense of service to the Commonwealth rather than 
his desire for security and self-advancement. His ability 
to cooperate with and to be helpful to others. 

His will-power to overcome unexpected difficulties 
coupled with a practical and not merely a theoretical 
approach to problems: the strength of character not to 
be easily discouraged by adversity. 

His initiative and steadiness; his physical and intel- 
lectual courage ; his sense of responsibility and of urgency. 
Will he put his men or himself always first ? 

His acceptability to others of the same age and his 
compatibility with people of all ages and types. His 
ability to cooperate in the games and pastimes of his 
colleagues of all ranks. 

His ability to discuss everyday affairs in an educated, 
tolerant and balanced, yet definite manner. His ability 
to ‘ disagree agreeably.’ 

His capability of being natural in manner in all cir- 
cumstances and equal to the occasion—that is, to have 
poise. The gift of profiting from experience and from well- 
informed criticism. 

His sense of purpose with some genuine and definite 
object in life. 

His sense of humour and a sanguine attitude to life ; 
a looking outward toward his fellows rather than intro- 
spection. 

His ability to command, not by a display of force or 
arrogance, but through the inspiration of all his manly 
qualities and abilities ; that is, the quality of the discipline 
he is likely to maintain. 

His acceptance by others of his leadership ; the answer 
to the key question, ‘ Will the men have confidence in 
him and follow his lead under the stresses of war ? ’ 

His ‘ potential.’ Has he a sufficiency of intelligence, 
education, force of character, interest in his chosen pro- 
fession and physical and mental drive to develop through 
training and to continue to develop after that both as a 
personality and as an officer ? 

His decision in action and his calmness in crisis. 

These qualities are not set out in the order of their 
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importance. Indeed, they form a pattern in a character 
rather than separate items within watertight compart- 
ments. 

These tests are a search for courage and leadership in 
young men as yet perhaps immature. Is it possible to 
estimate the attribute of courage possessed by someone 
apart from actual danger ? We can only make the attempt 
by ascertaining the qualities which usually are associated 
with courage. Courage is a control of the undisciplined 
self, of that primitive urge for personal safety, so that in the 
face of peril a secondary and acquired character takes 
control of the personality and higher principles replace 
the selfish primitive reaction. Thus human morality is 
the appreciation in thought and action of the rights and 
well-being of others, and this characteristic in peace 
becomes, through the alchemy of peril, courage in war. 

This identification of the individual self with the good 
of the community is an essential factor in self-sacrifice and 
therefore, in the face of danger, of courage. There may 
be exceptions to this rule—or apparent exceptions—but 
basically this principle is bound to be true. We can 
ascertain reasonably well, under conditions of tranquillity, 
the moral fibre of the individual and thus obtain a fair 
idea of what his probable reactions would be to a dangerous 
assignation in war. Then there is not only this courageous 
attitude to a situation fraught with peril to discover, but 
at the same time the ability to make plans which have a 
good chance of success and of being able to obtain the 
following of others, in the face of death, when these plans 
are put into operation. Short cut tests to discover the 
rudiments of such qualities are designed to find that de- 
cisiveness in action and calmness in a lesser crisis in the 
young aspirant for the Army. The showing of candidates 
in these tests does correlate quite substantially with their 
later performance at the Royal Military Academy, Sand- 
hurst, where a system which evaluates a cadet’s leadership 
and military qualities, as well as his educational develop- 
ment, is in use. 

These tests consist of : 

Group discussions which break the ice and enable the 
members of each group—eight in number—to learn what 
the others are like. They also introduce an element of 
friendly competition. 
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Group situations which require a certain amount of 
cooperation as well as competition and wherein the natural 
leaders in the group tend to emerge quite naturally and 
be accepted as such. These are practical in character. 

Planning projects—-where a certain task has to be done 
or a problematic situation has to be resolved. These are 
of both theoretical and practical types. 

Exercises in speech and thought, such as lecturettes 
on individually selected subjects. These bring out poise 
and the ability to select essentials. 

Taking command of the group in order to perform a 
certain practical task. This test shows if the candidate 
has the leadership to keep control in his own hands and 
to be successful in the working out of his plan. 

The practical tests are done on a testing ground where 
a number of obstacles or actual physical problems such as 
might be met under field conditions are established, the 
apparatus being simple and capable of varying combina- 
tions of its parts to secure a successful result. A fair 
amount of physical agility is necessary and the obstacles 
give every opportunity for a practical approach to be 
successful. It is interesting to see, in a group task where 
the solution or the overcoming of the physical obstacles 
is left for the group to solve, how the natural leaders, 
accepted tacitly by the others, emerge, while other candi- 
dates wait on events or just act as the ‘ hewers of wood 
and drawers of water’ for those who display initiative 
and drive. A sense of urgency, of responsibility, and of 
control is evinced in some more than others, and all this 
is observed sympathetically by the officers of the Board. 
Occasionally, because a natural leader tends to take com- 
plete charge in a group task, he is made a ‘ casualty’ so 
that the remaining members in the group shall be given 
the opportunity of emerging with some measure of com- 
mand. The ‘command’ tasks are definitely set for each 
candidate in turn, but in spite of this, where he is lacking 
in such powers, it is often seen that the task is actually 
controlled by someone else. The deduction to be made 
from this is obvious. 

These practical tasks, to the skilled and sympathetic 
observer, provide much incidental, but none the less valid, 
information about what might be described as the character 
qualities of the candidates. The readiness of the helping 

2G2 
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hand, the identification with the purpose of the group, the 
humorous acceptance of hurt or difficulty, the accept- 
ability to others, the will to persist against disappointing 
results and the amount of personal drive which are evinced 
in these tests is remarkable and could never have appeared 
in a mere interview or at an examination room. The faults 
which appear, inevitably, in some of the candidates are: 
fading out when things become difficult, awaiting events 
from the action of others, a lack of interest in these perhaps 
primitive activities and even sheer laziness, the absence of 
any sense of urgency and incompatibility of temperament 
with such trials of patience and ingenuity. Candidates 
who prove negative in this way are not necessarily un- 
suited for professions of the desk and sedentary type, but 
for the Army officer active qualities of leadership are 
essential. 

The successful ‘ R’ candidates are then called up for 
their military service, which consists of four months in 
the ranks of a unit of the arm of the Service in which they 
ultimately desire a commission, in order that they may be 
admitted into the Royal Military Academy the following 
March or September. 

The practical and character tests are similar for all 
types of candidates, but for those who have decided, after 
coming up for National Service, to become Regular Army 
Officers if they can, there are additional tests. These 
entrants are termed ‘ E ’ candidates and they have usually 
been chosen at the Army Basic Training Units to be sent 
before a War Office Selection Board, of which there are 
several distributed over the country. This preliminary 
choice at the Army Basic Training Unit is made in the 
main from entrants who have at least reached a School 
Certificate standard of education, i.e. been under full-time 
education up to the age of sixteen years or over, although 
the sometimes more spread-out technical type of education 
associated with part-time training in industry is also con- 
sidered in likely candidates for the technical arms. After 
passing a War Office Selection Board (nct to be confused 
with the Regular Commissions Board) and completing 
their basic training, candidates are then sent to an Officer 
Cadet School for National Service Commissioned Officers, 
their training being completed later at the specialised 
Training Battalions or units of the arm of their choice. 
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During any of these stages of training a cadet may make 
up his mind to attempt to obtain admission to Sandhurst 
and thus become a professional soldier as a Regular Army 
officer. In this case he is sent as an ‘ E’ candidate to the 
Regular Commissions Board after previously sitting the 
group Educational Attainment Tests in the usual school 
subjects, but in which classics and modern languages are 
not included. These Attainments Tests are necessary for 
this type of applicant for Sandhurst because he has, usually, 
only a School Certificate and the tests are required to 
balance out the advantage an ‘ E’ candidate would other- 
wise have in the educational standards required over the 
‘R’ candidate who has had to pass the Civil Service 
Commissioners’ Examination. The results of these group 
Attainments Tests have been found to correlate very closely 
with the subsequent educational performance of the candi- 
dates concerned at the Royal Military Academy, although 
such entrants to Sandhurst have been found to be, in 
general, of lower educational standard than the direct 
entrants from the schools. This is due to the fact that 
most National Service cadets of high educational quality 
aim for university entrance after their National Service, or 
to other colleges or industrial and business firms where the 
prospects are at present more attractive than they are for 
officers in the Army. A further reason, too, is that cadets 
of mediocre quality, educationally, sometimes perform well 
in the leadership tests at the Regular Commissions Board, 
and they may be passed for Sandhurst in the hope that 
they can make up the educational leeway. Some of these 
cadets do, most of them just make the grade, but it does 
mean that the majority of the lower third of Sandhurst 
cadets, educationally, consist of the ‘ E’ type of entrant. 
After passing the Regular Commissions Board all the 
successful ‘E’ cadets are sent to a holding company to 
undergo strenuous educational revision and coaching while 
they await admission to the Royal Military Academy 
proper the following March or September. All ‘R’ and 
‘E’ candidates should enter the Royal Military Academy 
before they are nineteen and a half years of age, although 
this rule is relaxed in certain circumstances. 

To return to the Regular Commissions Board selection 
procedure : all the applicants are interviewed by the Vice- 
President of the Board section to which they were allocated, 
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by the Deputy President in charge of the group in which 
they were placed, and by the Military Testing Officer. 
The Major-General President has over-all control, watches 
all the tests he can and interviews those candidates who 
prove difficult to assess finally. Then the sub-Boards 
meet under the chairmanship of the Brigadiers concerned. 
The educational report is made first, then the reports of 
the Deputy Presidents and their Military Testing Officers 
are heard in respect of each candidate; the President’s 
report, if applicable, is then heard and the Vice-President, 
as Chairman, gives his opinion. The reports are set against 
items in a ‘ profile’ so that a complete picture of each 
candidate as he responded to the various tests and inter- 
views is seen, and on the over-all picture a final assessment 
is made. In marginal cases a good educational report may 
tip the balance in favour of a candidate whose leadership 
qualities did not appear in quite sufficient measure in the 
testing, while on the other hand, high qualities evinced in 
leadership would help a candidate a little short of a com- 
pletely satisfactory educational report, especially if his 
intelligence rating proved a good one or there were extenu- 
ating circumstances—like evacuation—which temporarily 
upset the candidate’s education. 

Two other avenues of entry as officers into the Regular 
Army remain to be discussed. One is the direct entry of 
university graduates. About one hundred such com- 
missions each year are at present offered, subject to the 
candidates passing the Regular Commissions Board 
selection procedure and to the necessary military training 
before entry to the university, at the Officer Training Corps 
there, or subsequently. The other avenue is through an 
Emergency (National Service) or Short Service Commission. 
Such candidates already are of commissioned rank and 
they may apply to convert their commissions into Regular 
Commissions. With this category can be included the 
type of candidate who has either served previously as an 
officer and wishes to return into the Service, or who holds 
recognised qualifications for one of the technical arms like 
the Royal Engineers, the Royal Signals, or the Royal 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineers. These again must 
pass the Regular Commissions Board and follow a similar 
programme suitably adapted to their higher age range. 
Emergency Commissioned Officers still in their very early 
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twenties, subject to a satisfactory result in the Educational 
Attainments Tests, if they pass the Board and are within 
the age limit, may resign their temporary commissions in 
order that they may enter the Royal Military Academy as 
Officer Cadets for the standard training for Army officers 
which, of course, is now free. 

So much for the plan of Officer Selection. The net is 
thrown wide and the alternatives are several. Nothing is 
left undone to make it possible for keen and suitable men 
to become Regular Army Officers. The psychological tests 
have been carefully worked out, validated, and standardised 
by trained psychologists, and it has generally been found 
that the results correlate well with the later educational 
attainments and potential of the candidates, although not 
quite so closely in the officer qualities. There is also a 
difference in the proportion of successes to applicants 
between candidates from the public schools and those 
from the state-aided or controlled grammar schools. 

Complete figures for the period Sept. 27, 1946, to Aug. 
9, 1948, are available, and some of the conclusions they 
show are as follows : 

That the proportion of the total applicants from the 
grammar schools is considerably less than from the Head- 
masters’ Conference schools, since the numbers of boys 
attending grammar schools are far higher in total than 
those in H.M.C. schools (H.M.C. schools total 80,000, 
grammar schools total 287,000). 

That grammar school applicants for Royal Military 
Academy Entry are less successful by more than half, in 
proportion, compared with applicants from H.M.C. schools. 
The numbers include both ‘ E’ candidates (already in the 
Army) and ‘ R’ candidates (direct from schools). The 
proportion of successes of ‘R’ candidates direct from 
grammar schools tends to be slightly better. 

Of 854 suitable (period Sept. 27, 1946, to Aug. 9, 1948) 
from H.M.C. schools, 457 were from 15 schools : Wellington 
(96), Eton (84), Winchester (36), Sherborne (33), Haileybury 
(31), Cheltenham (29), Marlborough (23), Bedford (21), 
Blundells (18), Radley (17), Rugby (15), Charterhouse (14), 
St Edwards, Oxford (15), Bradfield (13), Ampleforth (12). 
This indicates the effect of a tradition in such schools for 
entry into the Services. In all, during the period Sept. 


27, 1946, to Aug. 9, 1948, 165 H.M.C. schools sent candi- 
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dates and, curiously, also 165 grammar schools, but the 
spread of applicants over the grammar school was much 
more even. It is clear that very large numbers of grammar 
schools sent no candidates in at all. 

The reasons for the lack, in proportion, of grammar 
school candidates compared with those from H.M.C. schools 
would appear to be : 

The absence of sufficient tradition or of previous 
experience as to entrants for Sandhurst. 

Insufficient publicity of the Royal Military Academy 
scheme in a great many of these schools. It is found that 
wide differences exist between school and school in this 
matter of making known to the boys the openings at the 
Royal Military Academy. There can be no excuse for this 
because the Civil Service Commissioners send out their 
notices and particulars regularly to all schools of the Head- 
masters’ Conference and grammar type, to Local Education 
Authorities and to the press. The Director of Personnel 
Administration regularly sends out a letter to every head- 
master of secondary schools * of ‘grammar’ type in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, to which is attached a 
memorandum giving full information as to admission to the 
Royal Military Academy and as to prospects for cadets in 
the Army after being commissioned. The Royal Military 
Academy has also circulated its illustrated pamphlet to 
schools through the Central Office of Information. 

The better publicity given to and experience of the 
grammar schools with the State Scholarships system, and 
the Major Scholarships to Universities awarded by Local 
Education Authorities, tend to obscure the Sandhurst 
scheme. 

The parental attitude to pupils in grammar schools is 
usually to encourage the boys to stay at home to prepare 
for a ‘safe’ profession, which can be, to the best pupils, 
much more lucrative than the Army. 

The necessity of sending recruits of good education, 
etc., forward to War Office Selection Boards very early in 
their Army career (owing to the shortened period of 
National Service) has a tendency to cut out a number of 
grammar school boys who are often rather immature even at 
eighteen. In this way the ‘late developer’ may be missed. 


* Including the public schools. 
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The suspicion in the grammar schools that ‘the old 
school tie’ counts most in Sandhurst selection. There is 
little doubt that grammar school boys fail to impress 
Selection Boards as successfully as public school boys. 
Tradition, the greater opportunities in boarding schools 
for training and practice in leadership, the richer social 
background of most public school boys and the fuller 
opportunities and contacts provided as a rule in their 
homes, give the public school boys an initial advantage. 
So many grammar school boys of high intelligence and 
excellent academical records at school fail to impress 
Selection Boards (composed, it is true, almost entirely of 
public school men) with their potential for leadership. 
Are the Boards looking, unconsciously perhaps, for people 
like themselves and who speak with their accent ? It is 
probable that a good number of boys of high potential 
from the grammar schools are, for various reasons, being 
missed—mainly because of immaturity. It is, however, 
right to say that, recently, War Office Selection Boards 
have become more flexible in their gradings and are allow- 
ing more for ‘ potential’ and for more possible wastage at 
the training stage. 

It is advocated that more searching attempts to discover 
potential in boys of good physique and presence, high 
intelligence and education should be made at all stages in 
officer selection. Since, sometimes, allowance is made for 
a boy with good leadership qualities who is, at the time, 
not quite strong enough educationally, so should, perhaps, 
allowance be made more often for boys who are strong 
intellectually and hold high educational qualifications (e.g. 
Higher School Certificate) who may, at the moment, be not 
all that is desired in the obvious qualities of leadership. 
There has been a tendency, recently less marked, that boys 
of high Officer Intelligence Ratings (9, 10) stand less chance 
of being selected than the 6s, 7s, and 8s. The same fact 
is borne out in the Educational Attainments. 

Are educational ability and attainment being given 
enough weight ? Is very high intelligence a handicap in 
leadership ? This cannot be true fundamentally. There 
are other factors present here which need to be elucidated. 
Here is posed a problem of vital importance to our future 
leadership in the Services. There can be no question 
of the conscientiousness and sincerity of the Regular 
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Commissions Board in their search for the potential leader. 
Visitors to the Board from the schools, who represent the 
public and the press and also the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, all unhesitatingly subscribe to the truth of this. 
Public school boys who do not make the effort and who 
fall short of the standards of potential leadership which 
the Board’s tests demand, fail to pass for the Sandhurst 
entry, but not, in proportion, with the same frequency. 
But before we consider the reasons for the lower pass rate * 
for grammar school candidates, the tendency for candidates 
with the higher intelligence and the higher educational 
standards to fail more often in comparison with the good 
average types has to be discussed. From contact with 
several thousand candidates of all kinds the writer’s con- 
clusions are as follows. 

The highly intellectual type is at times an introvert. 
He looks into himself, is more contemplative, studious, if 
you like, and not so interested or experienced in practical 
things. He tends also to be more self-centred and am- 
bitious in walks of life which are theoretical or academic. 
He is often more of an individualist and sometimes, 
unconsciously, regards society as a place from which he 
will derive benefit rather than to which he owes a duty. 
Marked academical success at school can frequently 
develop, unduly, personal selfishness, and this danger is 
enhanced by our present over-emphasis upon scholarships 
and prizes of all kinds. If we could combine the intellect 
of the scholar with the self-sacrifice and social sense of the 
leader (as we can more often under the actual stress of 
war than in peace), then we would obtain the most effective 
combination. Where genius and character are present 
there you will have the great leader. 

Too often, also, the scholar has lived only in the world 
of books and desks. He frequently has been merely a 
learning machine—and a competent machine—but he has 
not thereby always developed criticism, especially self- 
criticism, nor learned much of life in its wider and more 
practical aspects. He tends to become a specialised pro- 
duct, perhaps bored with the many trivialities of leadership, 
and he fails often to become that all-round personality so 
necessary in a leader of men. Again, many good examinees 


* This has improved recently. 
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are receptive learners rather than original and active 
thinkers. They absorb learning like a sponge takes in 
water, and disgorge it efficiently when squeezed by the 
examinations. This is not true of all the higher intelli- 
gences—far from it—but it is true of a great many of them. 
The important point here is that where a high standard of 
education and intelligence is combined even with faint 
glimmerings of leadership and a sense of service, such 
candidates should be ‘ given their run’ at Sandhurst, even 
if a number of them ‘fail to make the grade’ and are 
discarded at a later stage. 

Before leaving this question of educational background 
a special note about the characteristics of many grammar 
school applicants will be appropriate. 

Grammar school applicants tend to be more bookish 
and studious in type compared with H.M.C. school candi- 
dates, especially from boarding schools. They are often 
more diffident and self-effacing than the others. They are 
not so forthcoming in conversation nor so easy in the social 
graces. There is evidence that in the grammar schools the 
older boys are kept to the end of their school career too 
much in statu pupilari, and not given enough opportunity 
to meet their masters and other people socially. The 
social and environmental: background of grammar school 
boys is usually less rich in values than that of boys in 
H.M.C. schools. The boys are more examination and 
career conscious than H.M.C. schoolboys. Their education 
seems to be passive and receptive rather than active and 
critical. The concern to secure a qualification seems to 
make some of the grammar school boys apprehensive and 
too anxious to please. They do not venture opinions so 
readily. There seems to be need in the grammar schools 
for a freer type of school life in the later stages and more 
deliberate cultivation of good standards of speech, cultural 
interests, social behaviour, and self-reliance. 

This is not to say that the grammar schools, especially 
those with good pre-service units, do not send forward 
candidates who are excellent material in every way. They 
do: but not in sufficient numbers. We seem to need in 
the grammar schools and, indeed, in the public schools as 
well, a deeper and more widespread sense of responsibility 
to the society in which they have their being. 

While on this note of criticism reference should also be 
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made to the fact that a high proportion of candidates for 
the technical corps, applying direct from civil life, do not 
display often enough and sufficient enough officer and 
leadership quality. Many of these applicants, holding the 
A.M.1.Mech.E. and the A.M.I.E.E., or the Graduateship 
of these Institutions, are products of the Technical Colleges 
and have come up by way of the various National and 
Higher National Certificates in Engineering. They have 
usually worked tremendously hard; indeed, dedicated 
their lives after leaving school, at the age of 16 or 15 or 
even 14, to securing these engineering qualifications, which 
include not only advanced studies but also practical 
experience in laboratories and workshops. It is as if such 
students have donned educational blinkers and concen- 
trated upon the narrow technical qualification, while 
missing much of life and its cultural influences. This 
intense study along a narrow technical groove tends to 
handicap such candidates when it comes to the tests for 
officer quality. It is as if the eschewing of life, which has 
been necessary to obtain the technical qualifications against 
great odds by such admirable people, has caused them to 
miss those qualities of human relationships, of a generous 
outlook and of a sense of service to society rather than to 
their personal selves which are necessary in the full man ; 
thus when they come before the Regular Commissions 
Board they do not show up nearly as well in officer quality 
as they do so admirably in technical knowledge. 
Leadership is a very subtle thing, and while competence 
is of its essence, it is not all ; it is competence and character, 
and where competence has been gained by dire struggle 
there may be a danger that the character is impaired. 
‘Getting on’ is an admirable quality in some ways, but 
it is not the basic one to produce great or even competent 
leaders of men. We impinge here upon moral values. As 
Lord Moran in his ‘ The Anatomy of Courage’ so well says, 
‘ Courage is a self-discipline, a moral quality. . . . Forti- 
tude in war has its roots in morality ; selection is a search 
for character, and war itself is but one more test—the 
supreme and final test if you will—of character. A man 
of character in peace becomes a man of courage in war.’ 
So, for leadership, education in the narrow sense is not 
enough. And it may be said that for whatever profession 
or trade a man is being trained, these character qualities 
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are nevertheless necessary if society is to go on upon a 
moral basis. But to leaders of the Army, with the strain 
that may come upon them in the supreme test of war, this 
is more than ever true. 


‘Take not this vision from my ken ; 
O, whatsoe’er may spoil or speed, 
Help me to need no aid from men 
That I may help such men as need !’ 


Kipling in his poem, ‘ A Dedication,’ went to the heart of 
the matter. 


FREDERIC EVANS. 
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Art. 4. JEFFREY. 


To most people except professional writers, editors are 
dissociated from individuality. The newspaper or maga- 
zine which they edit has a personal reality for its readers— 
its format, if not its contents, ensure this—but the editor, 
when he enters their mind at all, is normally impersonal 
and remote. It is only when he retires or dies that the 
extent of his influence becomes apparent ; it is then realised 
that, like other men, he had tastes and even hobby-horses, 
and that his successor is taking new hobby-horses over new 
fences. 

There have, however, been editors who even during 
their editorship have informed the minds not only of their 
contributors but of their readers, and who have been to a 
wide public the synonyms of their papers. Delane, 
C. P. Scott, and Jeffrey meant ‘The Times,’ the *‘Man- 
chester Guardian,’ and the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ Their 
hand was visible, or their readers thought it was visible, 
everywhere; their personalities emerged clear from anony- 
mity and self effacement. 

Of these three, probably the most celebrated of English 
editors, Jeffrey will be longest remembered, for he has made 
for himself a permanent place in English literary history ; 
a place not perhaps altogether enviable, but for all that 
assured. As long as someone is found to write about the 
poets of the early nineteenth century, Jeffrey will remain 
a whipping-boy, for no biographer of Scott, Byron, Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Burns, or Keats will resist the tempta- 
tion to chastise him. These critics need no longer (and 
very seldom do) read his reviews in their entirety; the 
relevant passages are now safely embedded in all the refer- 
ence books, and can easily be extracted and refuted with 
indignation or amusement, for the idolatrous have a way 
of falling into a passion with Jeffery’s strictures and 
neglecting the acuteness and permanent quality of most 
of his judgments. He was no writer of appreciations, and 
the enthusiast has little taste for the close criticism which is 
dismissed as aridity or the severity which passes for rancour. 

Francis Jeffrey, Lord Jeffrey (for he eventually became 
a Lord of Session), was born in 1773 and died a hundred 
years ago on Jan. 26, 1850. His father was an Edinburgh 
lawyer, and Jeffrey was educated at Edinburgh High 
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School and Glasgow University. From Glasgow he went 
to Oxford, where he spent an unhappy year at Queen’s 
College. This year was not intended to further his aca- 
demic education, but it had nevertheless a purpose. At 
the end of the eighteenth century, before Scott had revived 
Scottish nationalist feeling and hauteur, a young Scotsman 
with an ambition ‘ to play at the guinea table in London, 
rather than at the shilling one in Edinburgh’ was con- 
sidered to be better equipped for success, if he got rid of 
provincialisms of speech and accent, ‘the taint of the 
High School’ as Brougham ironically called it. Some 
residence in England was thought necessary to achieve 
this object, and many prudent fathers sent their sons to 
England early in life. The sons took their duties seriously. 
Francis Horner, later the Marcellus of the Whigs and 
compared with great truth by Scott to Obadiah’s bull, 
reported to his father: ‘ With respect to one great object 
for which you were at the expense and trouble of sending 
me here, I think I am beginning to pronounce some words 
as Englishmen do and just to feel the difference between 
the rhythm of their conversation and mine.’ Their friends 
received these self-improvers with amusement on their 
return to Scotland. They were compared to people who 
went to a riding school, lost the seat they had, and never 
got another. This seems to have been true of Jeffrey, 
whose manner of speech was almost proverbial for its 
peculiarity‘ a mixture,’ said Lockhart, ‘ of provincial 
English and bad Scotch’; and, added Brougham, ‘ the 
importer of a most choice assortment of new tones and 
pronunciations.’ 

On his return to Edinburgh, where he spent the rest 
of his life, Jeffrey was called to the Bar, and rising steadily 
in his profession, became Lord Advocate in Grey’s Ministry 
of 1832 and eventually a Lord of Session. 

Jeffrey’s attitude to literature and life must be con- 
sidered against the background of two things—his educa- 
tion and the society of Edinburgh. The reputation of 
the Scottish universities has never stood higher than it 
did in the last years of the eighteenth century. The 
‘intellectual ferment’ of Edinburgh and Glasgow con- 
trasted with the comfortable placidity of Oxford and 
Cambridge, Oxford with its narrow classical interests and 
the Cambridge of Lord Denman’s doggerel : 
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‘ Where all the truths divine by Plato taught 
And all that Horace sung and Tully thought 
Are doomed in close obscurity to lie 
Scorned for the withered forms of X and Y.’ 


Scottish education was planned on a grandiose scale. 
The Edinburgh course, which was characteristic, touched on 
the Classics, Mathematics, Logic, Physics, Rhetoric, Law, 
Ethics, Astronomy, Political Economy, and all the scientific 
subjects lumped by the age under the general heading of 
Watural Philosphy. ‘ It was,’ in the commending phrase 
of one of its admirers, ‘ adapted for all who are to appear 
iu the world as men of education.’ Two future Prime 
Ministers, Palmerston and Melbourne, the one at Edinburgh, 
the other at Glasgow, felt, even as undergraduates, the 
weaknesses of the system. Palmerston wrote that he found 
himself at Cambridge having, to learn more accurately 
what he had learned generally at Edinburgh. Melbourne, 
having referred to the ‘rum ideas contracted at these 
philosophical colleges,’ went on, ‘ The truth is, that the 
Scotch Universities are very much calculated to make a 
man vain, important and pedantic,’ and, he might well have 
added, superficial. This superficiality was personified in 
Brougham, of whom Rogers could say, ‘There goes Solon, 
Lycurgus, Demosthenes, Archimedes, Sir Isaac Newton, 
Lord Chesterfield, and a good many more in one post 
chaise.’ In Jeffrey superficiality was always present. 
His easy assurance in dealing with some subjects is 
unconvincing, for he was never in any sense a scholar, and 
it was to the native powers and perceptions of his mind 
that his merits as a critic were due. 

The Edinburgh of Jeffrey’s youth had not quite lost its 
character as a metropolis, and after the outbreak of the 
French Revolution its society was increased and diversified. 
It received an influx of young Englishmen, for whom the 
travel in France and Italy which had completed their 
fathers’ education was no longer possible. ‘ The sons of 
our men of fortune,’ wrote Horne Tooke, ‘ formerly 
travelled to Paris and Rome, accompanied by their tutors ; 
and if they acquired nothing more while there than the 
French and Italian lanquages, yet something was still 
achieved as these were inlets of human reason. But now 
many of our young men have become bottle holders to 
pugilists and the rivals of their own coachmen.’ It was 
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the lack of outlet in foreign travel for the exuberance of 
fashionable young men which created the figure of the 
“Regency buck,’ whose eccentricities and occasional 
brutalities have been so long a godsend to historical 
novelists ; it was this, too, which made the upper classes 
of England so much more provincial and unEuropean in 
outlook in the nineteenth than the eighteenth century. 
Some serious-minded English fathers, however, sent their 
sons to Scotland to pass the dangerous age in the care of 
a Scots professor. Palmerston, Melbourne, John Russell, 
Dudley, and many others went northwards for a course of 
the anemic metaphysics of Dugald Stewart, whose vague 
and optimistic theism created as much stir as the out- 
pourings of a revivalist preacher. To Edinburgh also 
went Sydney Smith as tutor to a young West-country 
squire. 

Jeffrey grew up in the period of transition from the 
chilly twilight of Scottish eighteenth-century rationalistic 
materialism to the fervid romanticism of the nineteenth 
century. Throughout his life he preserved many of the 
forms and habits of eighteenth-century thought, and he 
reacted in ways not always predictable to new political, 
social, and literary ideas. Towards these ideas he showed 


himself critical and eclectic, welcoming some which repre- 
sented to him development in accordance with methods 
he understood, rejecting others as demanding too complete 
an abandonment of preconceived ideas. His standards 


were created by his respect for ‘authority’ and common 
sense and by a suspicion of anything representing un- 
considered innovation or enthusiasm. He had no taste 
for any form of flamboyance or high-flying and his views 
on religion are typical of his attitude. 


‘Fanaticism and irreligion approach very nearly to each 
other in their effects on the moral conduct. He who thinks 
himself a favourite with the Deity, is apt to be careless of his 
behaviour, as he who does not believe at all in his existence ; 
both think themselves alike entitled to dispense with the vulgar 
rules of morality ; and both are alike destitute of the curb and 
guidance of a sober and rational religion. Submission to law- 
ful authority is indisputably the maxim of Christianity ; and 
they who destroy our faith in that religion take away one 
security for our submission and facilitate the subversion of 
governments. This is a great truth, the authority of which is 
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not impaired by the rebellions priests have instigated, or the 
disorders that fanatics have raised.’ 


He was, indeed, more open to innovation in politics 
than in literature. His politics were somewhat more 
radical than those expected from an orthodox Whig, and 
the political line which he took early in life he held to 
consistently, although for a time it hampered his pro- 
fessional career. When he entered public life Scotland 
was entirely subservient to Pitt’s Scottish manager, 
Melville, ‘the Pharos of Scotland; who steered on him 
was safe, who disregarded his light was lost; it was to 
his nod that every man owed what he had got and looked 
for what he wished.’ Melville’s business was to produce 
sixteen Scottish peers and forty-five members of Parlia- 
ment prepared to vote with the government, and in order 
to achieve this result he had the patronage of Scotland, 
of the Navy, and of the East India company. Scots were 
still as unpopular in English political life as in the days of 
Bute and Wilkes, and the charge brought against them 
was their venality 

‘ With every change prepared to change their note 
With every Government prepared to vote.’ 


Jeffrey and his fellow ‘ Edinburgh ’ reviewers were very 
largely responsible for the re-creation of a spirit of political 
independence in Scotland and for the spread of the reasoned 
liberalism which was so firmly implanted in Scotland for 
a century and more after the ‘ Review’ was founded. It 
is, indeed, difficult to exaggerate the political importance 
of the ‘ Edinburgh ’ during Jeffrey’s editorship, although 
Walter Bagehot has perhaps done so when he described 
the political history of Great Britain at this period as a 
struggle between the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ and Lord 
Elden, in whom reaction and obscurantism were incar- 
nated. Jeffrey’s politics implied that he could expect 
none of the semi-sinecures which fell to Walter Scott. 
Thirty years of opposition lay before the Scottish Whigs 
before the sun of office was to shine upon them and for 
nearly thirty years Jeffrey maintained his liberalising 
influence in the ‘ Edinburgh.’ 

The political tone of the ‘ Edinburgh,’ which became 
more decided as it grew older (it did not in fact become 
politically partisan until five years after its foundation), 
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undoubtedly had an influence on Jeffrey’s literary criticism. 
The political views of Wordsworth in his capacity as a 
client of the Lowthers and Stamp Distributor of West- 
morland, and Southey’s fiercely intransigent Toryism were 
not likely to mollify Jeffrey’s objections to their poetry ; 
while Byron and Moore after rough handling in their 
earlier days were more gently treated when they were 
discovered to be politically sound. Too much must not 
be made of this political bias, but it existed, and from 
time to time makes its appearance. 

The ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ came into being in October 
1803 with immediate and dazzling success, Jeffrey, 
Brougham, Sydney Smith, and Horner being the chief of 
the early contributors. Within a few years its circulation 
had reached 9,000, which figure would represent a circula- 
tion of 35,000 to-day, taking into account the increase in 
the population of Great Britain. Beyond its quarterly 
circulation it was again and again reprinted ; by 1810 the 
earlier numbers had gone through six editions, and by 
1814 ten. Jeffrey appears to have received originally 2001. 
a year as editor and 10 guineas per sheet of sixteen pages 
(approximately 7,500 words) was paid to contributors. 
Later, according to Moore, Jeffrey’s salary rose to 700l. a 
year and the minimum payment to contributors to 16 
guineas, ‘ though,’ says Jeffrey, ‘ two thirds of the articles 
were paid much higher—averaging, I should think, from 
20 to 25 guineas a sheet.’ In 1814 Jeffrey was offering 
Moore 30 guineas a sheet ‘ and probably a good deal more ’ 
for articles in the style of Frere’s articles on Aristophanes 
in the ‘ Quarterly.’ 

Jeffrey, Brougham, and Smith all, late in life, wrote 
accounts of the foundation. All are contradictory and 
all inaccurate, Jeffrey’s peculiarly and demonstrably so, 
and it is only charitable to suppose that the forgetfulness 
of age was upon him when he wrote. It is, however, 
generally agreed that he became the official editor at a very 
early period. 

The ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ as Leslie Stephen wrote in 
the ‘Cornhill’ in 1878, ‘was not in the early years a 
journal with a mission or the organ of an enthusiastic sect. 
Rather it was the instrument used by a number of very 
clever young men to put forward the ideas current in 
the more liberal section of the upper classes with much 
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occasional vigour and a large infusion of common sense, 
but also with abundant flippancy and superficiality.’ This 
liveliness of the ‘Edinburgh,’ which did often become 
flippant, distinguished it from its contemporaries, which 
were little more than the dull ‘ house organs,’ as they are 
now called, of the leading London booksellers, existing to 
puff their proprietors’ own publications, in fact formally 
verbose ‘ blurbs.’ The ‘ Edinburgh’ reviewers were never 
influenced by their publisher, Constable—not that he ever 
attempted to exert an influence: he was too well aware 
of the value of the property he had acquired almost by 
chance, and of the fact that the reviewers were a small 
circle of friends extirely loyal to Jeffrey. Shortly after 
its foundation, Constable parted with a half share of the 
‘Review’ to Longman and eventually a quarrel arose 
between them. Jeffrey in a few caustic lines made his 
own position and that of his contributors quite clear. 
He refused to be involved in any controversy and preferred 
to quit, and both publishers had the good sense to realise 
that he meant what he said. Despite its flippancy and 
occasional wrong-headedness and cruelty, the ‘ Edinburgh ’ 
never sank to the crude viciousness of some of the successors 
whom its prosperity brought into existence. Jeffrey did 
not tolerate the Billingsgate which Christopher North in 
‘ Blackwood’s’ poured on Macaulay (‘ splay-footed, im- 
pertinent puppy’) and his works (‘ malignant trash’), 
and so forth. 

There is in the earlier numbers of the ‘ Edinburgh’ a 
light-hearted and gay decisiveness which is still attractive ; 
Jeffrey and his colleagues had a gift of exposing the 
ridiculous, false and pretentious and dealing with it 
mercilessly. Sometimes their cruelty was deliberate and 
malicious. Harriet Martineau recalls a conversation with 
Smith. ‘ We were savage,’ he said; ‘I remember how 
Brougham and I sat trying one night how we could ex- 
asperate our cruelty to the utmost. We had got hold of 
a poor nervous little vegetarian, who had put out a poor 
silly book ; and when we had done our review of it, we 
sat trying to find one more chink, one more crevice through 
which we might drop in one more drop of verjuice to eat 
into his bones.’ This is interesting because it is known 
that in addition to Smith and Brougham, Jeffrey also had 
a hand in this article. He very soon had a hand in most 
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articles ; by the third number a pompous metaphysician, 
Thomas Brown, retired from the ‘ Review’ owing to 
editorial emendations. ‘Vamping and patching’ or 
‘putting in a little salt’ are the phrases Jeffrey uses to 
describe one aspect of his editorial duties. ‘ An article 
containing all the bitterest ingredients in Mr Jeffrey's 
Shop” was how Lord Minto described the review of 
‘Marmion,’ which certainly contained enough of both 
salt and verjuice. With his contributors generally Jeffrey's 
relations were most cordial and friendly and he inspired in 
them a genuine affection and respect for his judgment, 
and few editors can have had a more distinguished company 
of contributors—Brougham, Smith, Scott, Wilberforce, 
Melbourne, Coleridge, Malthus, Moore, Palgrave, Leigh Hunt, 
Hazlitt, Romilly, Playfair, Hallam, Macaulay, Carlyle, 
Arnold, Elmsley, and James Mill are but a few of them. 

Of the two hundred articles which he himself wrote for 
the ‘ Edinburgh,’ the great majority are on literary subjects 
—poetry he almost always reserved for himself. He re- 
viewed Scott, Southey, Moore, Byron, Coleridge, Burns, 
Crabbe, Hunt, Keats, Campbell, Goethe, and Wordsworth. 
He was called upon to pass early judgment on a very great 
number of poets of the first order, and his judgments may 
not be ours but they are always both illuminating and 
penetrating. He points unerringly to weakness, if he is 
often not generous in acknowledging strength. 

With the Lake Poets and with Wordsworth in par- 
ticular, Jeffrey was never at ease; they offended some of 
the deepest prejudices of his mind; Wordsworth’s theory 
of poetic diction and his ‘ fantastical collections of hysteri- 
cal schoolmasters and sententious leech gatherers’ was 
peculiarly distasteful. In the very first number of the 
‘Edinburgh’ an analysis of Romantic Poetry shows his 
antipathies. 


‘The productions of this school, we conceive, are so far 
from being entitled to the praise of originality that they cannot 
be better characterised than by an enumeration of the materials 
from which their materials have been derived. The greater 
part of them we apprehend wil! be found to be composed of the 
following elements. (i) The anti-social principles and dis- 
tempered sensibility of Rousseau—his discontent with the 
present constitution of society—his paradoxical morality and 
his perpetual hankerings after some unattainable state of 
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voluptuous virtue and perfection. (ii) The simplicity and 
energy (horresco referens) of Kotzebue and Schiller. (iii) The 
homeliness and harshness of some of Cowper’s language and 
versification interchanged occasionally with the innocence of 
Ambrose Phillips or the quaintness of Quarles and Dr Donne. 
From the diligent study of these originals, we have no doubt 
than an entire art of poetry may be collected, by the assistance 
of which, the very gentlest of our readers may soon be qualified 
to compose a poem as correctly versified as ‘ Thalaba’ and to 
deal out sentiment with all the sweetness of Lamb and all the 
magnificence of Coleridge.’ 


From this position Jeffrey did not materially recede. He 
greeted the ‘ Excursion ’ with ‘ This will never do ’ and the 
‘White Doe of Rylestone’ with ‘ This, we think, has the 
merit of being the very worst poem we ever saw imprinted 
in a quarto volume.’ He admitted Wordsworth’s great 
powers: ‘ There are scattered up and down the book and 
in the midst of its most repulsive portions, a very great 
number of single lines and images that sparkle like gems 
in the desert, and startle us by an intimation of . he great 
poetic powers that lie buried in the rubbish that has been 
heaped around them,’ but he resented what he believed to 


be their perversion and their sacrifice to a misguided theory 
of poetry : 


* His first essays we looked upon, in a good degree as poetical 
paradoxes. ... But when we find that he has been for twenty 
years employed on articles of this very fabric, we cannot refuse 
him the justice of believing that he is a sincere convert to his 
own system, and must ascribe the peculiarities of his composi- 
tion, not to any transient affectation but to a settled perversity 
of taste and understanding.’ 


The first of these passages is part of the stock-in-trade 
of all those succeeding critics of Wordsworth who, like 
J. K. Stephen, recognised two voices in him, one that of 
the exalted poet, the other that of ‘the old half-witted 
sheep.’ The second is Jeffrey’s considered opinion of 
Wordsworth, and many Wordsworthians have in fact 
followed it, maintaining that his best work was done in 
defiance of his own theories; and unsympathetic as 
Jeffrey was, he went further than many of his contem- 
poraries in allowing Wordsworth any merit at all. 

It is only when Jeffrey’s ‘ Edinburgh ’ articles are re- 
read that it becomes obvious how much of his criticism 
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has become the commonplace of later writers. His various 
reviews of Byron, whom he admired wholeheartedly and 
with whom after a bad beginning he lived on friendly and 
cordial terms, are the epitome of a great deal that has since 
been written at greater length. 


‘His Childe Harold, his Giaour, Conrad, Lara, Manfred, 
Cain and Lucifer are all one individual.’ 

* * 2 * * 

* We have no business to read him a homily on the sinfulness 
of pride and uncharity ; but we have a right to say that it 
argues a poorness of genius to keep always to the same topics 
and persons, and that the world will weary at last of the most 
energetic pictures of misanthropes and madmen, outlaws and 
their mistresses.’ 

* * * . * 

*** His soul is like a star and dwells apart.’’ It does not “ hold 
the mirror up to nature’’ nor catch the hues of surrounding 
objects, but like a kindled furnace, throws out its intense glare 
and gloomy grandeur on the narrow scene which it irradiates.’ 


There is here an undertone of cant which emerges 
more clearly in his attitude to Burns. Some of the 
criticisms of Byron and Burns, based on notions of morality 


and not on an estimate of poetical powers, have the ring 
of a pre-Victorian humbug. The following passage dealing 
with Burns’ love poetry is a mixture of eighteenth-century 
artificiality and Victorian mawkishness. 


‘ He has written with more passion perhaps, and with more 
variety of natural feeling on the subject of love, than any other 
poet whatever, but with a fervour that is sometimes indelicate 
and seldom accommodated to the timidity and “‘ sweet austere 
composure’”’ of women of refinement. . . . Instead of suing for 
a smile or melting in a tear, his muse deals in nothing but 
locked embraces and midnight rencontres.’ 


From one who himself sought ‘ the endearing influence of 
female friendship ’ this perhaps comes not too well. 

The review of Burns is a strange piece of work and 
caused a storm of hostility to Jeffrey in Scotland. It is 
an odd attempt to point out Burns’ failings and to seek 
them, while acknowledging the vitality and power of his 
genius. It is the supreme example of Jeffrey in what 
Professor Nicholl Smith has very rightly called his favourite 
role, that of advocatus diaboli. We find the same attitude 
to Keats’ ‘ Endymion’ : 
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‘There is no work, accordingly, from which a malicious 
critic could cull more matter for ridicule or select more obscure 
unnatural or absurd passages. But we do not take that to be 
our office ; and must beg leave, on the contrary, to say that 
any one who, on this account, would represent the whole poem 
as despicable, must either have no notion of poetry, or no re- 
gard for truth.’ 


Enough has been quoted to show Jeffrey’s approach to 
criticism. He was entirely assured and confident ; he did 
not qualify his opinions into tortuous negatives and eat his 
own words before he had finished his review. He was not 
lavish of praise nor did he predict immortality to the 
moment’s best seller. He had certain rooted prejudices 
about the art of poetry which made him incapable of 
understanding or sympathy with Wordsworth’s theories, 
and one cannot doubt that his long-continued campaign 
against Wordsworth distressed and disheartened the poet. 
His attitude is more that of the prosecuting counsel than 
of the judge and he can lapse on occasion beyond casuistry 
into pettifogging. There was often superficiality, but he 
never lost himself and his readers in the mazes of wordy 
and transcendental aesthetics ; and once he had taken his 
ground, he adhered to it 

‘like some old Whig 
Who never changed his principles or wig.’ 


Nor finally must it be forgotten that under his guidance 
the ‘ Edinburgh’ gave a new life to political and literary 
criticism and exercised a now unrealised influence over 
public opinion. 

Jeffrey was himself a good and loyal friend; a viveur 
who delighted to entertain at his house at Craigcrook, and 
whose cellar contained three hundred dozen bottles on his 
death ; always absorbed and interested in life and in 
happiness, and always, as Sydney Smith’s lines indicate, 
an inveterate talker : 


* That throat so vexed by cackle and by cup, 
Where wine descends and endless words come up, 
Much injured organ constant is thy toil ; 

Spits turn to do thee harm and coppers boil 
Passion and punch and toasted cheese and paste ; 
And all that’s said and swallowed, lay thee waste.’ 


ASHLEY PRICE. 
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Art. 5.—THE ENGLISHMAN AT TABLE. 


1. Early London. By Sir Walter Besant. London : Adam 
and Charles Black. 

2. John Russells Boke of Nurture. Harl. MS. 4011, fol. 171. 
Ed. Frederick J. Furnival, M.A. London: Early English 
Text Society. Published by N. Truber and Co., 60, 
Paternoster Row. 

. Life of Wolsey. By George Cavendish (1500-1561). 
1641. 

. The Sufferings of the Clergy during the Great Rebellion. 
Epitomised by the Author of ‘The Annals of England.’ 
Oxford and London: John Henry and James Parker, 
1862. 

. The English Housewife in The Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries. By Rose M. Bradley. London: Edward 
Arnold, 1912. 

. The Reminiscences and Recollections of Captain Gronow. 
2 vols. London: John C. Nimmo, 14, King William 
Street, Strand, 1892. 


As history extends its frontiers, we are beginning to realise 


that both the Roman Britons and the Englishmen of 
the days before the Conquest fared better than had been 
supposed. It is now generally agreed that even before 
Julius Cesar invaded this island, such Roman cooking 
utensils as metal pots, cauldrons, and the like were imported 
by the Britons, a quick-witted people, as Tacitus notes. 
The epic ‘ Beowulf,’ an incontestably English poem, was 
committed to writing at some period in the seventh century. 
King Alfred graced the latter half of the ninth. What 
was the culinary material upon which these earliest 
Englishmen had to draw? The list is far from meagre. 
Their chief crops were rye, oats, barley, beans, wheat, and 
peas. The cottage patch yielded leeks and kale. The 
mead upon which the Beowulfians regaled was made from 
unhopped ale flavoured with honey : a sweet, exhilarating 
drink. But strange to say, one never finds river or pond- 
fish mentioned, and of sea-fish only herrings and sturgeon. 

Ancient Rome had been the Mecca of all the cooks in 
the world. Juvenal satirises the young spendthrifts who 
leave debts unpaid and race to Baiae for the oysters, and 
Cicero deplores the crowd of gastronomically minded young 
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fellows who give politics to the devil and talk of nothing 
but their fish-ponds. But the Saxon influx had broken 
the Roman tradition in Britain, which was only to reassert 
itself very hesitantly during the troublous times of the 
Christian Alfred. However, to supplement their herrings 
and sturgeon, the oldest English had a taste for two sea- 
mammals, porpoise and whale. Porpoise we no longer 
regard as a comestible. Whale the Government consider 
eatable, but not the public. It was, however, the whale’s 
tongue that was considered a delicacy, a taste which lh 
survived the Conquest. The wife of Simon de Montfort— 
died 1265—ate it broiled and served with peas. Porpoise 
also, dressed with frumenty, sugar, and saffron. One recalls 
the use of saffron to-day in so typical a French fish-dish 
as bouillabaise. Generally speaking, pre-Conquest Eng- 
lishmen preferred their flesh roast, but the fish boiled, the 
latter usually with a sauce of wine or with vinegar and 
herbs. Roast meat was usually served with the broth— 
a practice which strikes us as unpleasant—but which 
survived as late as Elizabeth’s day, in the form of 
‘ brewis.” Something of the same nature may be met with 
in modern Belgium, in the dish termed waterzoi, where a 
fowl that has been boiled with herbs is served in its own 
liquor. 

Bread our early English forefathers prepared from 
grain of various kinds, which their women-folk ground in 
hand-mills, those ‘querns’ at which, centuries later, 
Shakespeare’s Puck would sometimes take a hand, when 
not startling with his pranks Elizabethan country maidens. 
Ale made from malt—that is, from barley which has been 
allowed to germinate and is then kiln-dried—was ex- 
tensively drunk and was destined to outlast mead. It 
was long considered as peculiarly beneficial to the national 
constitution. The after-dinner pastime in pre-Conquest 
days was playing and singing to the harp. 

The gradual spread of Christianity throughout this 
island brought us back to that older Roman culture, with 
its superb Latin literature and its vineyards: for the first 
care of missionaries and monks was to plant the vine. A 
rainor characteristic of the reviving politeness was an 
appreciation of the value of fish as food, which had in 
any case become a necessity owing to the Friday’s fast. 
Lakes and rivers began now to be earnestly explored by 
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those disciples who, being also men of the world, desired 
to render fast-days not only not intolerable, but, if possible, 
actually pleasant. 

Sea-fish, however, still enjoyed comparative immunity 
from sportsmen, a fact which has puzzled many, but 
which personally I ascribe to the ever-present menace of 
raiding Northmen. On one occasion these savages kid- 
napped an English bishop, whom, when his ransom was 
not forthcoming, they pelted to death with the bones of 
the oxen which they had devoured on the beach. To a 
sea-coast which exposed a man to such chances, fishermen 
may be excused for preferring a backwater of the sylvan 
Thames. 

With the fusion—or shall we not rather say ‘ absorp- 
tion’ of the Normans: for with sublime pig-headedness 
we imposed our language upon those who assumed too 
hastily that they were conquering us ?——we note the more 
general use of wine throughout the land. In the poem of 
‘Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight ’—(?) 1360—the 
guests at King Arthur’s Christmas feast, are served with 
‘ good beer and bright wine both.’ Let us hope they made 
their selection from one or the other, mixing would have 
been most uncanonical. As befits the son of a King’s 
Butler, Chaucer seems to have been acquainted with most 
of the wines that were of note in his day. 

A connoisseur of wine and food, the great humanist 
frankly tells us his ‘ abstinence ’ was ‘ lyte,’ or little. One 
of his Canterbury pilgrims is a cook. Let us see in what 
dishes he specialises. We will study this artist’s bill of 
fare and defer his story until the ladies leave the room. 


‘A cook they haddé with hem for the nones [occasion] 
To boillé chiknés with the marybones, 
And poudré-marchant tart and galyngale ; 
Wel koude he knowe a draughte of London ale ; 
He koudé rooste and seethe and boille and frye, 
Maken mortreux and wel bake a pye. . . 
For blankmanger, that made he with the beste.’ 


Clearly this cook is an artist at his work. We are in an 
England which enjoys its meals and takes cooking seri- 
ously. The flavour of ‘ poudre-marchant ’ was sharp, and 
that, I believe, is all that is known about it. Galyngale 
was the root of sweet Cyprus; it is no longer used in 
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cooking. ~ London ale’ had been famous so early as the 
days of «tenry III. It cost more than that purchased in 
the provinces, but was better esteemed. ‘ Mortreux,’ or 
‘ Mortrews,’ were of either flesh or fish, and like all the 
dishes of this day were highly elaborate. Both kinds were 
in the nature of soups, the principle ingredients of the meat 
variety were chicken, pork, yolks of egg, bread-crumbs, 
and saffron. Fish mortreux contained the liver and roe 
of fish, bread, pepper, and ale. ‘ Blankmanger’ was a 
singular dish in which a capon’s flesh was parboiled, dried, 
and shredded. It was then put into a pan with rye-flower 
and a considerable quantity of milk and cream, and set 
upon the fire to boil. So soon as boiling began, half-a- 
pound of beaten sugar was added and a full saucer of rose- 
water. The whole was now kept simmering until the 
contents were thick, when they were removed into a dish 
and served cold. 

Table manners of the past would appear to have been 
very much what they are to-day, that is to say, decent 
amongst decent people. The view of them exemplified in 
the recent American historical film, ‘ The Private Life of 
Henry VIII,’ was worthy of Bedlam. We were shown a 
king of England walking on the dinner table in his boots, 
gnawing bones like a tiger, and striking a roast capon with 
his fist in such a fashion as to send a squirt of gravy into 
the eye of the Archbishop of Canterbury! Henry Ford 
declared ‘all history is bunk.’ Perhaps he was only 
acquainted with the American variety. 

Although forks were unknown, spoons had been with 
us at least from the days of the Roman occupation ; 
but the dishes were mostly of a type that rendered forks 
unnecessary. Both kinds of ‘ mortreux,’ for example, 
could be eaten perfectly well with a spoon, like modern 
bouillabaisse, and polite folk took delicately such food as 
did require touching with the fingers. The left hand was 
never put to this purpose on any occasion. And of the 
right hand, only the middle, the forefinger, and the thumb 
were suffered to come into contact with the meat. At a 
meal of any pretensions, the Ewerer would be at hand 
throughout with his water and his napkin, which was, 
in effect, a towel for the washer’s use. Cleanliness is 
harped upon everywhere throughout medieval English 
literature : 
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‘The bathes weren then araied [made ready] 
With herbes tempred and assaied, 
And Jason was unarméd soone.’ * 


‘The sewers served him, seemly for to see ; 
They set him up a table on trestles fair 
Beside the settle, and spotless everywhere, 
They spread upon the boards a cloth full clean. 
The napkins and the salt-dish they were there, 
And silver spoons. He washed . . .’ + 


So soon as a meal was over, the table, being an affair of 
planks laid upon trestles, would be carried away, for the 
great hall of a castle was no mere dining-room but the 
centre of the communal life of the neighbourhood. Chau- 
cer’s Franklin, however, kept his tables ready for use the 
whole day through, that any traveller might enter and 
enjoy a meal, which shows that ‘ old English hospitality ’ 
was no mere myth. 

The charge of gluttony has been brought against the 
men of the Middle Age by both modern French and English 
writers. I think unjustly. Men lived more roughly then 
than now, and so might understandably enjoy keener 
appetites. England was a country of diminutive towns— 
Fleet Street was a suburb of London !—and the majority 
of the population were normally engaged upon rustic 
pursuits. The violence of the sports of all classes, from the 
tournaments of the nobles to the quintain, or cudgel-play, of 
the ’prentices, was calculated to put an edge upon appetites, 
however dainty. Boar and stag had to be hunted down 
before they could be made over to the cook, and the roads 
by which the medieval world and his wife were compelled 
to travel were of the vilest, full of holes and ruts. It ill 
becomes us, who travel by tube, tram, train, or by swift 
cars in which, if we keep the windows raised, we can 
hardly be said to change the air of London for that 
of the fields, to arraign as gluttons the generations 
who travelled under more exacting and manlier con- 
ditions. 

Chaucer’s godlike sympathy with his fellows enables 
him to show us not only the gorgeous feasts of princes, 


* Gower, ‘ Confessio Amantis.’ 
} ‘Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight.” Kenneth Hare. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 
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but the frugal fare of his ‘ poor widow,’ a cottager of 
advanced age. She was an odd-job woman upon a farm, 
whose main work consisted in the making of butter and 
cheese and minding the calves and poultry. She had milk 
without stint, an egg every now and again, as much as she 
desired of brown, black, and white bread, and broiled 
bacon at all times. To this brief list we may add vege- 
tables, for a garden-patch would go with her cottage, and 
cheese, since she worked in the dairy. Such fare, though 
unexciting, kept her in good health. Although this poor 
woman lived six centuries before the dawn of the Welfare 
State, I refuse to pity her. Her cheese was unprocessed, 
her butter was butter, her bacon did not reach her from 
America ; and being made of wheat, her white bread had 
this advantage over ours, when she had cut it, it did not 
smell of mice. 

To-day almost everything that is brought to table is 
ersatz. This was not the way with the citizens’ fare in 
the past. Medieval governments showed a paternal 
solicitude in seeing to it that those subject to them were 
provided with the best. Honest caterers had nothing to 
fear, but exploiters and profiteers paid dearly for their 
misdeeds. Witness the fate of John Penrose, committed 
to Newgate with his shop-mate, John Rightwys, for that 
‘on the eve of St Martin . . . in the Parish of St Leonard 
Eastchepe, in the tavern of William Doget,’ he sold ‘ red 
wine to all who came . . . unsound and unwholesome for 
man, in deceipt of the common people, and in contempt 
of our Lord the King, and to the shameful disgrace of the 
officers of the City,’ and, as though all this did not suffice, 
‘to the grievous damage of the Commonalty,’ ete. On 
the Saturday following, the testimony of all witnesses 
having been heard, the case comes up in court, when 
John Rightwys is declared ‘in no way guilty of the sale 
of the said wine,’ and home he goes. But not so John 
Penrose. 


The jury find that ‘ the said John Penrose was guilty 
of the sale of such wine,’ and they therefore adjudge 
‘that the said John Penrose shail drink a draught of the 
same red wine which he sold to the common people,’ and 
‘the remainder of such wine shall be poured on the head 
of the same John,’ who shall ‘ forswear the calling of a 
vintner in the City of London for ever.’ 
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But John, being penitent, was eventually reinstated 
in his craft, receiving the royal pardon in the fourth year 
of the reign of King Edward III, the flamboyant monarch 
who built the Round Tower at Windsor, showered pearls 
upon Alice Perrers, and returned the Countess of Salis- 
bury’s garter with that killing epigram. 

And so the Middle Age melts into that first faint dawn 
of the Renaissance, with those fathers of all English 
sonneteers, Wyatt and Surrey—the latter the inventor also 
of blank verse—and with the overmastering personalities of 
Henry VIII and the great Cardinal as symbols of the age. 
This was the Homeric era of feasting in England. ‘ That 
people ’—it is the Italian Paulus Jovius writing of the 
English—‘ are more devoted to banqueting than are any 
other race of mortals. For they prolong their feasts 
many hours together, interspersing their varied and ex- 
quisite repasts with music and jesters; and when the 
meal is at end they fall to dancing and embracing their 
mistresses’: which recalls the complaint of the lady in 
Wilde’s ‘ The Ideal Husband,’ ‘ Englishmen always grow 
amorous after dinner.’ 

Let us see how Wolsey prepares to entertain the French 
ambassadors ; it shows that Jovius did not exaggerate : 


‘My lord Cardinal called for the principal officers of his 
house, as his Steward, Comptroller, and the Clerks of his 
kitchen, whom he commanded to prepare this banquet at 
Hampton Court, and neither to spare for expenses or travail, 
to make them such triumphant cheer, as they may not only 
wonder at it here, but also make a glorious report in their own 
country, to the king’s honour and that of the realm. His 
pleasure once known, to accomplish his commandment, they 
sent forth all the caterers, purveyors, and other persons, to 
prepare of the finest viands that they could get, whether for 
money or friendship among my lord’s friends. Also they sent 
for all the expertest cooks, besides my lord’s, that they could 
get in England, wherever they might be gotten, to serve to 
garnish this feast. The purveyors brought and sent such 
plenty of costly provision, as ye would wonder at the same. 
The cooks wrought both night and day in diverse subtleties 
and many costly devices; where lacked neither gold, silver, 
ne any other costly thing meet for the purpose. . . . Then the 
carpenters, the joiners, the masons, the painters, and all other 
artificers necessary to glorify the house and feast, were set 
to work.’ 
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It should be borne in mind that the remains of all such 
banquets were, by immemorial usage, carried for distribu- 
tion to the poor at the gates, so that a grand occasion like 
the present gave cause for rejoicing both to rich and poor. 
Every great country house, even until long after the 
Reformation, had something in common with an hotel, 
with this welcome difference: there was no bill. It was 
said of Nicholas Wadham, co-founder with Dorothy, his 
wife, of the Oxford college of that name, that this splendid 
Somersetshire squire ‘kept an inn at all times for his 
friends, and a court at Christmas.’ It is not to be credited 
that a house maintained by so genial a humanist would 
turn away hungry any poor soul who should knock at the 
door. 

We have seen the Cardinal’s cooks preparing ‘ subtle- 
ties.” These were a legacy from the Middle Age which 
the Renaissance was to improve on and render more 
elaborate. In earlier times they had been comparatively 
simple representations in pastry or other edible stuff, of 
which an angel singing to three shepherds may serve as 
anexample. But in Wolsey’s day these dishes had become 
far more elaborate. They exhibited castles; knights 
fighting with guns and cross-bows or tilting or dancing 
with ladies. Ships too, in action, wax being made use of 
to stiffen spars and such pieces as pastry alone would be 
unable to support. These ‘ subtleties’ were sometimes 
carried in to mark the beginning or the termination of a 
course ; and the element of surprise which they introduced 
made them exceedingly popular. 

To exhibit his gold plate, Wolsey’s artificers made a 
buffet six stages high which ran the entire width of the 
lower end of his banqueting-hall. The English Renais- 
sance excelled in the arts of the gold and silver smith, a 
fact upon which foreign observers comment—most of it, 
alas ! to go to the melting-pot during the Civil War—and 
the Cardinal’s cups and platters were ‘ very sumptuous 
and of the newest fashions.’ Two exhibits provoked 
general admiration, a pair of giant candlesticks of silver- 
gilt, made to hold wax-lights of the size of torches, which, 
together with the ‘ curious workmanship,’ had cost their 
owner three hundred marks in gold. Such abundance of 
plate did my lord Cardinal possess that nothing which 
was shown upon the six-stage buffet served other purpose 
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than that of ornament, there being sufficient without it 
to furnish forth the tables. The cultivated taste of this 
display must have redeemed it from any suggestion of 
mere ostentation, whilst the music was so exquisite that 
‘the Frenchmen were rapt into a heavenly paradise.’ 

Not until the conclusion of the first course—itself a 
banquet—did the Cardinal arrive, and then in his hunting- 
costume, ‘ booted and spurred all suddenly.’ None knew 
better than he how to produce a coup de thédtre. He for- 
bade the company to rise, bade them ‘ proface ’—Latin 
proficiat: ‘may it be for your good’; called for a chair 
in the midst of the table and ‘ showed himself as merry as 
ever he had in his life.’ 

One of the ‘subtleties’ represented a great chess- 
board complete with all the pieces, and as the French 
enjoyed a reputation for excelling at the game, Wolsey 
had a case made ad hoc to contain it, that the ambassadors 
might carry it away with them, a not very enduring trophy 
of the occasion. They would doubtless have preferred the 
candlesticks. On another such occasion King Harry with 
a dozen masquers more disguised as shepherds—of a 
strange type, truly, for they wore ‘ princely garments ’ 
and some of them stage-beards of gold or silver wire— 
arrived incognito, and played dice about the hall, the 
better to ‘ peruse ’"—trust King Harry for that !—the 
‘incomparable beauty’ of the ‘excellent fair dames’ 
there present. Having satisfied his curiosity on that head, 
the royal shepherd approached the Cardinal’s chair, and 
pouring some two hundred of gold crowns from a goblet, 
invited him to dice. What precisely the gold crown was 
worth at this time it is difficult to assess, but if at four- 
and-six, as is usually reckoned, it may be mentioned in 
passing that a hog could be bought for three-and-eight- 
pence and a fat sheep for two-and-four, so that a couple 
of hundred of these gold pieces was a very respectable sum. 

My lord takes the dice-box in hand. ‘ At all!’ he 
cries, and amidst tremendous applause wins the whole 
glittering heap! ‘ At all! ’—do not these two words, 
spoken in this connection, breathe initiative, enterprise, 
decision ? Dothey not reveal the man’s soul? ‘Atall!’ 
Ah well, he had already played for and won a higher stake, 
England to wit, so what mattered a few hundreds of 
beggardly golden crowns ? 

Vol. 288.—No. 586. 21 
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And what of the peasant ? Princes, we know, com- 
monly live well. The country labourer fared better per- 
haps at this day than at any other period of history. 
Towns were small and we English were still a mainly agri- 
cultural people. From the king downwards all men were 
archers, and—as Paul Hentzner, the Austrian traveller, in- 
forms us—the very ploughman drove his plough with his 
bow across the stilts, that in the course of his day’s work 
he might knock down his dinner with a well-directed shaft. 
England offered immense tracts of fen and forest, and the 
bird, beast, or fish which the yeoman could not digest has 
yet to be discovered. Hedgehogs, minnows, owls, and 
squirrels, all were welcome adjuncts to the larder. But 
these men enjoyed more orthodox dishes also, of course. 

At one time a poor parson at Radwinter, Essex, 
William Harrison—1534—1593—is obviously an impeccable 
witness ; he knew his parishioners at first hand, not as an 
historian from books. ‘ Their food,’ says he, speaking of 
the poorer class of artificers and husbandmen, ‘ consisteth 
principally of such meat as the butcher selleth: mutton, 
veal, lamb, pork, etc., whereof he findeth great store in 
the markets adjoining, besides sows, brawn, bacon, fruit, 
pies of fruit, fowls of sundry sorts, cheese, butter, eggs,’ etc. 

Men ate like farmers because they were farmers; at 
least the majority were. ‘In their feastings also ’—it is 
still Harrison who speaks—‘. . . especially at bridals, 
purifications of women, and such odd meetings . . . it is 
incredible to tell what meat is consumed, each one bringing 
a dish, or so many with him, as his wife and he do consult 
upon.’ 

Space forbids me to quote the long list Harrison gives 
us of vegetables and fruit available to countrymen of 
slender means. The picture he draws is one which modern 
utopianists prefer to leave in shadow. Naturally: there 
were no planners then to plan plenty away. Two vege- 
tables shall stand for the whole succulent tribe, the potato 
and the cabbage. Until 1584, the traditional date of 
its introduction by the great and gallant Sir Walter, the 
potato had been unknown, but the knight’s potato was 
the sweet potato, the yam, not the universally popular 
tuber of to-day. This Elizabethan potato was credited 
with aphrodisiac properties, and it is a pleasing fancy that 
an aging gallant might be secretly addicted to ‘ potatoes ’ 
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in the hope of rekindling the fires of his youth. The 
homely cabbage I cannot forbear mentioning, as it was 
believed to be a cure for baldness, and was doubtless as 
effective as the hair-restorers of to-day. 

Elizabethan England was a country of wine-lovers. 
It is no mere flourish when Shakespeare makes Cranmer 
say : 

‘In her days every man shall eat in safety, 
Under his own vine,’ 


though native vines were failing now that there were no 
monks to tend them and we were relying ever more and 
more upon imports from the Continent. Besides ‘ about 
fifty-six sorts of small wines,’ Harrison reckons up ‘ thirty 
kinds of Italian, Grecian, Spanish, Canarian, etc.’ The 
country labourer drank wine in Shakespeare’s day; in 
ours he cannot afford it. ‘ Faith, Joan,’ says Thomas, 
the Clown of Robert Greene’s ‘ Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay,’ ‘. . . we will to the tavern and snap off a pint 
of wine or two.’ If we may trust John Fletcher, in the 
scene of rustic merry-making in his ‘ The Spanish Curate,’ 
French red wine could be used for cooking upon occasions 
of merely rustic festivity. 


* Let the bells ring, and let the boys sing, 
The young lasses skip and play, 
Let the cups go round, ’till round goes the ground, 
Our learned old vicar will stay. 


Let the pig turn merrily, merrily, ah ! 
And let the fat goose swim ; 

For verily, verily, verily, ah ! 
Our vicar this day shall be trim. 


The stewed cock shall crow, cock-a-loodle-loo, 
A loud cock-a-loodle shall he crow ; 

The duck and the drake shall swim in a lake 
Of onions and claret below.’ 


The Cromwellian period witnessed a decadence of 
cookery not destined to be lasting. The food in the Pro- 
tector’s palace of Whitehall is described as ‘ ordinary and 
vulgar.’ There were ‘no quelque choses.’ Veal collops 
appeared with monotonous regularity, and it is recorded 

212 
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that Oliver’s wife, the good housekeeper Joan, refused her 
lord an orange—as oranges were dear—to mitigate the 
insipid flavour of veal unadorned. Once a poor peasant- 
woman who had grown early peas in her garden took the 
dish to Whitehall, refusing on the way the offer of a gold 
angel for the contents of her little basket. The peas were 
taken in for Joan Cromwell and a crown was proffered. 
The peasant-woman returned the money and stoutly re- 
fused to budge until she had her peas again. We find 
such boorish horrors as ‘ liver puddings,’ ‘ pig collared like 
brawn,’ ‘ leg of mutton,’ and ‘ hog’s liver sausages ’ served 
in what had been but now a royal palace. All spices were 
barred on the supposition that they excited passion. 


‘ All Plums the Prophet’s sonnes defie, 
And Spice-broths are too hot ; 
Treason’s in a December-Pie, 
And Death within the Pot.’ * 


Samuel Butler in an oft-quoted passage, ridicules the men 
who ‘ blaspheme custard through the nose,’ but every 
caricature comes short of the ~riginal. To-day it seems 
hardly credible when we reaa that Playters, Vicar of 
Ugshall, Suffolk, was deprived of his benefice solely for 
keeping a good table. So notorious was this instance 
of vindictive tyranny that ‘ to eat custard after a scandal- 
ous manner ’ passed into a humorous proverb long current 
in the countryside.t+ 

Christmas at the universities must have been a sad 
time for the scholars of the puritanical regime, often mere 
lads in the hungry season of youth. 


‘The Schollers came into the Hall, wheir (where) their 
hungry stomachs had thought to have found good Brawn and 
Christmas Pies, Roast bief and Plum-porridge, but no such 
matter; Away, ye prophane, these are superstitious meats, 
your stomachs must be fed with wholesome doctrine.’ ¢ 


The addition of hops to ale—hops were regarded as 
anti-aphrodisiac—had been practised before sporadically ; 





* *Mercurius Pragmaticus,’ Number 15 (Dec. 21-28, 1647). 
t ‘The Sufferings of the Clergy.’ Rev. John Walker. Epitomised by the 
author of the ‘ Annals of England.’ 


} ‘The Arraignment, Conviction, and Imprisoning of Christmas,’ etc. 
1645. 
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it now became universal. At the same time, the strength 
of the traditional English ale was broken down. 


* They would give us a cup of single, slender, lean, smal 
Beer . . . which had the vertue to cause a man to make an 
alphabete of faces, for it would have warmed a man’s heart 
like pangs of death in a frosty morning.’ * 


But the period of fanaticism passed and the King came 
into his own again. When Count de Grammont dined at 
the table of Charles II, the King drew his attention to the 
serving-men who proffered the dishes kneeling, as ‘ an 
extent of respect not observed in other Courts.’ ‘I am 
obliged, your Majesty, for the explanation,’ de Grammont 
answered ; ‘I thought they were begging your Majesty’s 
pardon for offering so indifferent a dinner.’ 

The wit will have his sally, but we are not obliged to 
take him over seriously. Plenty has succeeded to parsi- 
mony, but puritanism, by breaking older traditions, has 
left a mark even upon the banquets of the rich. One 
remarks now the absence of the Elizabethan salads, pot- 
herbs, and vegetables, no less than of the sauces, ‘ poig- 
nant’ or ‘keen’ or ‘sly,’ of the medievals. Chaucer’s 
Franklin would have been as crestfallen as de Grammont 
had Fate called upon him to dine with Charles II. The 
Elizabethan gentleman—teste Harrison—ate and drank 
with moderation. The Caroline, child of the post-puritan 
reaction, consumes his food with Rabelaisian gusto: 


‘Pastry crust like castle walls, 
Stands braving me unto my face ; 
And I am ill until it falls, 
And I made Captain of the place.’ 


In all this Mr Pepys is of his day: ‘ January 13 (1662). 
So my poor wife rose by five o’clock in the morning before 
day, and went to market and bought fowls and many 
other things for dinner, with which I was highly pleased.’ 
So the diarist repairs to his office, whence in due course he 
returns home, 


‘ whither by and by comes Dr Clarke and his lady, his sister 
and she-cozen, and Mr Pierce and his wife, which was all my 
guests. I had for them after oysters, at first course, a hash 
of rabbits, a lamb, and a rare chine of beef. Next a great 





* *Vindication of Christmas,’ ete. Imprinted at London for G. Horton. 
1652 (1658). 
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dish of roasted fowl, cost me about 30s; and a tart, and then 
fruit and cheese. My dinner was noble and enough. . . . At 
night to supper; had a good sack posset and cold meat, and 
sent my guests away about ten o’clock, both them and myself 
highly pleased.’ 


And all this provision for a party which sat down eight to 
dinner! One might suppose them laying in stores against 
a siege! When due allowance has been made for break- 
fast being ordinarily little beyond a draught of ale, and 
supper with many a mere matter of bread and cheese, 
and ale followed perhaps by a pipe of tobacco, here is a 
truly Homeric repast. Yet it possesses quality as well as 
quantity. It was not for nothing that Mrs Pepys rose 
before daylight ; she wished to secure the pick of the 
market. What then is lacking ? One would say imagi- 
nation. We English produce the most imaginative of 
poets, and the least of cooks. Though all goes to show 
that the Elizabethans possessed both. 

From King Charles to the Prince Regent, from Mr 
Pepys to Beau Brummel, we are to witness the veritable 
British oak of cookery. No Frenchified toys and kick- 
shaws, no toying and trifling, we eat; a serious business. 
Let Captain Gronow, a vivacious Welsh guardsman who 
had fought at Waterloo, describe the type of society dinner 
which made the fabulous Prince Regent so rotund : 


* The menu of a grand dinner was thus composed : Mulliga- 
tawny and turtle soups were the first dishes placed before you ; 
a little lower, the eye met with the familiar salmon at one end 
of the table, and the turbot surrounded by smelts, at the other. 
The first course was sure to be followed by a saddle of mutton 
or a piece of roast beef; and then you could take your oath 
that fowls, tongue, and ham, would as assuredly succeed as 
darkness after day. . .. The universally adored and ever- 
popular potato, produced at the very earliest period of the 
dinner, was eaten with everything, up to the moment when 
sweets appeared. Our vegetables, the best in the world, were 


never honoured by an accompanying sauce, and generally came 
to the table cold.’ 


It may seem a paradox to trace puritan influence in 
this gargantuan repast, but it is not to be paralleled before 
the Civil War. Where is the balance? The heavy 
German taste of the early Georges had something but not 
everything to do with this monumental solidity. 
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‘A prime difficulty,’ says Gronow, ‘ was the placing upon 
your fork, and finally in your mouth, some half-dozen different 
eatables at the same time. For example, your plate would 
contain, say, a slice of turkey, a piece of stuffing, a sausage, 
pickles, a slice of tongue, cauliflower, and potatoes. According 
to habit and custom, a judicious selection from this little bazaar 
of good things was to be made, with an endeavour to place a 
portion of each in your mouth at the same moment. In fact, 
it appeared to me, that we used to do all our compound 
cookery between our jaws.’ 


Then of course there would be dessert. 


‘The wines were chiefly port, sherry, and hock; claret 
and even burgundy, being then designated, ‘poor, thin, 
washy stuff.’’ A perpetual thirst seemed to come over people, 
both men and women, so soon as they had tasted their soup ; 
as from that moment everybody was taking wine with every- 
body else till the close of dinner; and such wine as produced 
that class of cordiality which frequently wanders away into 
stupefaction.’ 


This conception of a meal survived into Victorian 
times, but with the expansion of the suburbs, Londoners 
began to own gardens and a more intelligent interest in 
vegetables was the result. The times were past when, upon 


being asked if he never took vegetables, Beau Brummel 
could reply, ‘Madame, I once ate a pea.’ Flowers too 
began now to adorn the dinner-table, a pleasing innova- 
tion after the heavy silver central ornaments. 

The Edwardians modified and simplified considerably. 
Roast fowls, with crisp fillets of bacon, retain their popu- 
larity ; but the dainty saddle of lamb is ousting the roast 
sirloin from its old undisputed preeminence. The lighter 
wines too come now into their own, the too-long-neglected 
clarets and burgundies. Sherry still appears, but as an 
apéritif, and port closes up the meal. The cut-glass 
finger-bowls—perhaps with the heads of water-lilies 
floating in them—and the lace-fringed doilies are all now 
that remain to us of the ewer and hand-towel of the middle 
ages. Seasonable flowers blossom upon the tables, and 
the lower necks of the ladies’ dresses introduce a note of 
espiéglerie and remind us, if we were in danger of forgetting 
it, that a capital dinner in agreeable company can be one 
of the most enjoyable of the gifts life has to offer. 

KENNETH HARE. 





( 486 ) 
Art. 6.—THE MARRIAGE LAW OF ENGLAND. 


In the bulky volume of statutes for last year the Marriage 
Act, 1949, occupies a comparatively modest space, some 
seventy pages inclusive of six schedules to the Act itself. 
The Act was non-controversial ; it had nothing to do with 
the vexed question of divorce; it was not trumpeted by 
any reports of a Royal Commission. It was a consolidating 
Act, preaking little or no new ground in the statute law 
governing the forms of marriage in England, and except 
among lawyers and ecclesiastics its coming has passed 
almost unnoticed. It is the first time that an attempt 
has been made to codify the law on a subject which has 
been the occasion for some forty statutes, and to gather 
under a common roof the manifold provisions which govern 
the legal requirements of a marriage in England. What 
does the Marriage Act purport to do and what are the 
reasons for this codification ? 

Up to the date of the passing of Lord Hardwicke’s Act 
of 1753, the legality of a marriage was almost entirely a 
matter of the common law, and by the common law it 
stood or fell. There were no statutes dealing with the 
formalities which clothe the act of marriage with legal 
validity. Marriage under Roman Law was entirely a 
matter of civil contract between the parties, and after the 
introduction of Christianity the same conception existed 
for many centuries. For the celebration of a marriage, 
the presence of a priest was not necessary and the fact of 
a binding promise between the parties, ‘per verba de 
praesenti,’ continued to be accepted as constituting a legal 
marriage. Gradually, however, the influence of the Church 
in family life began to prevail and it became customary, 
though by no means obligatory, under Canon Law for 
the priest to attend all marriage ceremonies and give the 
blessing of the Church to the wedded pair. Lord Brough- 
ham slyly remarks in one of his judgments that the eager- 
ness of the Church to take part in the ceremony was not 
unconnected with the hope of remuneration at a time 
when all hearts were open. This was still a long way from 
the requirement that an ordained priest must be present 
at the wedding and still further from the doctrine that 
marriage was a sacrament which could not be adminis- 
tered without the intervention of an ordained priest of 
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the Church. Such was the position in England and in all 
Christian countries when the Reformation supervened. 
Finally by the decrees of the Council of Trent (1545-63) 
marriage was declared to be a sacrament, with the in- 
evitable result that if there was no priest present the 
sacrament could not be administered and the marriage 
was consequently a nullity. Provided a priest was 
present, then in the absence of any impediment such as 
a previous marriage or consanguinity, and on the assump- 
tion that the parties consented, the marriage was valid 
wherever celebrated, and such matters as time, place, and 
formule of ceremony mattered nothing. 

As has been pointed out the sacramental element in 
marriage was first established by the Council of Trent, held 
after the break with Rome by Henry VIII. The question 
therefore arose whether the solemnisation of the marriage 
by an ordained priest ever became an essential of the 
English common law. Be that as it may, after the 
Reformation marriages still continued to be celebrated 
by ordained priests of the English Church, and provided 
the ceremony was performed by such a priest it was 
generally accepted as valid. Whether a marriage cele- 
brated without the presence of such a priest was invalid 
was never raised until a much later date. It was finally 
decided by the House of Lords in the famous case of 
Regina v. Millis (1843-4), 10 Cl. & F. 534, that at common 
law a marriage in England or Ireland was invalid unless 
solemnised by an episcopally ordained priest. This posi- 
tion has of course been modified by the various marriage 
statutes with which it is now proposed to deal, but, as 
will be shown later on, the old common law marriage may 
still be valid under English law. The impact of this 
doctrine on English settlers overseas living in countries 
where no settled law of marriage might be said to exist is 
still far-reaching and important. 

Prior, then, to 1753, the date of Lord Hardwicke’s Act, 
the celebration of the contract of marriage was a matter 
for the common law, and by the common law a marriage 
must be celebrated by an ordained priest. If the priest 
solemnised the marriage at any time or place, whether 
the parties were minors or of full age, and whether in the 
case of minors the guardians consented or not, the marriage 
was valid for all purposes and was effective to pass all 
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rights of property and title depending on legitimacy. A 
shameless traffic in clandestine marriages, which is reflected 
in the fiction and drama of the period, became rife. <A 
disreputable class of clergy, frocked and unfrocked, de- 
rived emoluments from it, and when the Church attempted 
to discipline them within its own walls, they broke loose 
from all restraint. Secure from excommunication (their 
doctrine was always sound), they plied their joyful trade 
in the precincts of the Fleet Prison in London and in the 
purlieus of even more disreputable haunts in the provinces. 
The ‘ couple beggar’ or ‘buckle beggar,’ as he was vari- 
ously called, was a necessary accomplice to every elopement 
and his marriages were made in heaven in the sense that 
no earthly power could break them. It was a good time 
for the heiress hunter, but a bad one for the distracted 
parent or harassed guardian. <A stop had to be put 
to it. 

The Church, then as now of tender conscience where 
the estate of matrimony is concerned, protested against 
any general reform, but at last the legislature determined 
to cope with the menace of clandestine wedlock. The 
fruit of this was Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act of 1753: 
‘ An act for the better preventing of clandestine marriages.’ 
Since then there have been some thirty or more Marriage 
Acts, all of them directed more or less avowedly to the ens 
that marriages may be solemnised in England according 
to whatever religious or secular ceremonies the parties 
may choose, but that in each case certain formalities must 
be observed and an accessible record of the fact made 
available for all. Lord Hardwicke’s Act struck hard at 
the Fleet chaplains and practically drove them out of 
business except in the bogs of Ireland. It made elaborate 
provision for the publication of banns in open church or 
for the securing of a properly drawn ecclesiastical licence 
before a marriage could be solemnised. It made invalid 
the marriage of infants without the consent of parents or 
guardians first obtained, and made guilty of felony (then 
a capital offence) any clergyman or purported clergyman 
who ventured to solemnise a marriage without the proper 
observance of all these preliminaries. The Act went even 
further than this and declared tne old common law mar- 
riage to be wholly invalid. All marriages after March 25, 
1754, were to be celebrated in the parish church or public 
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chapel (in which banns were usually published) of one of 
the parties and all marriages celebrated without publica- 
tion of banns or licence duly granted were declared 
absolutely null and void. 

It is to be noted that the rights of Jews and Quakers to 
solemnise marriages after their own fashion was preserved 
by s. 18 of Lord Hardwicke’s Act, and the rights of Jews 
and Quakers so to do have never been interfered with: they 
are not fettered by time, place, or form of ceremony. 
Lord Hardwicke’s Act of 1753 was finally repealed and 
replaced by the Marriage Act of 1823. This was an Act 
which prescribed in much more elaborate form the re- 
quirements requisite for marriage by common licence or 
after the publication of banns. It still made no provision, 
outside Jews and Quakers, for the marriage of persons by 
other rites or forms than those of the Church of England. 
Also when it repealed Lord Hardwicke’s Act, but sub- 
stantially re-enacted its main provisions, whether by 
accident or design one important section was omitted. 
Lord Hardwicke’s Act in effect declared the old common 
law marriage solemnised by an ordained priest without 
banns or licence to be invalid. This categorical provision 
or one of similar import has not re-appeared in any subse- 
quent Act, so that it is more than arguable that the 
validity of the old common law marriage if carried out 
at the present time still remains. 

The Marriage Act of 1823 tightened up the procedure 
in relation to marriage by publication of banns and marriage 
by ‘ common licence,’ both of which presupposed marriage 
according to the rites of the Church of England. So far, 
apart from the Jews and Quakers, there was no provision 
for marriage by any other form—a marriage without 
ecclesiastical licence or banns was, to say the least of it, 
of very doubtful validity. _Nonconformists had to con- 
form in the matter of marriage and Roman Catholics were 
fain to carry out such ceremonies as they could arrange in 
secret ‘ without the law,’ though it does not appear that 
the validity of their marriages, solemnised as they were 
by an episcopally ordained priest, was ever seriously 
disputed. The marriage by publication of banns, which 
is an essentially English procedure, is a matter of great 
simplicity and well within the understanding even of the 
unlettered. Its essence is that there should be full publicity 
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of the intended marriage so that no one can plead there- 
after that due notice of the proposed step has not been 
given to the neighbourhood in which both parties are well 
known. This due publicity is an essential condition to the 
validity of such a marriage. According to section 22 of 
the Act of 1932, which is now embodied in the Act of 1949, 
if any persons ‘ knowingly and wilfully intermarry without 
due publication of banns or licence the marriage of such 
persons shall be null and void to all intents and purposes 
whatsoever.’ 

In view of the decisions of the Courts this condition of 
‘due publication’ became and still remains a matter of 
supreme importance. There is not due publication unless 
the full and correct Christian names and surnames of the 
parties are proclaimed in the banns. Without the words 
‘knowingly and wilfully ’ in the section the Courts would 
have no option but to declare invalid all marriages by 
banns in which false name or names have been given. 
This would be grossly unfair to an innocent party who was 
tricked into a supposed marriage by the other giving a 
false name, or to two parties who in all innocence were 
mistaken as to their correct names. The Courts have 
therefore limited themselves to declaring invalid a marriage 
in which both parties were aware that false name or names 
were inserted in the notice of proclamation. With this 
qualification the full rigour of the requirements of publica- 
tion must still be observed. As recently as 1941 (Chip- 
chase v. Chipchase, [1942] P. 37) a marriage was declared 
void because to the knowledge of both parties and for 
purposes of concealment the bride, who was a divorced 
person, was married under her maiden name instead of 
the name she had acquired by her previous marriage. The 
giving of a false name or names in the particulars for the 
issue of a licence has not been visited with the same 
penalty. <A licence does not demand the same condition 
of publicity as the proclamation of banns, and where 
parties have knowingly and wilfully given false names 
and particulars for the purpose of obtaining a licence or 
registrar’s certificate the marriage has nevertheless been 
upheld : Plummer v. Plummer, [1917] P. 163. While the 
Courts always lean to the validity of a marriage, particu- 
larly when it has been followed by cohabitation, there has 
so far been no disposition to relax the rule that where both 
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parties by deliberate fraud evade the issue of publicity, 
the validity of the ceremony will not be conceded. 

By the Marriage Act of 1823 the Church of England 
set its house in order so far as marriages were concerned. 
Apart from the ancient rite of marriage by special licence 
issued by the authority of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
which was still preserved, and apart from the Jews and 
Quakers, the only provision made for legal marriage was 
according to the strict forms and ceremonies of the Estab- 
lished Church. Persons who chose any other method did 
so at their peril, and marriage being an important matter 
it is not surprising that Nonconformists, Roman Catholics, 
and persons of no religious faith objected most strongly to 
the necessity put upon them of submitting to a religious 
ceremony in which they had no belief. That marriage 
should be sanctioned and sealed by the State was admitted 
by all, but that this should involve a compulsory acquies- 
cence in a religious ceremony was contrary to the spirit 
of the age. This situation was dealt with drastically and 
radically by the Marriage Act of 1836, which for the first 
time placed marriage upon a civil rather than a religious 
basis. It provided that for the future a valid marriage 
could be solemnised without any religious ceremony what- 
soever or with the blessing of such religious rites as the 
parties might choose for themselves. This was nothing 
short of a revolution in the forms and ceremonies of mar- 
riage : it was part of an emancipation in social ideas which 
kept pace with reforms in other spheres and aspects of 
English life. How was this change effected by the Act of 
1836 and what did it provide for as regards the solemnisa- 
tion of marriage ? 

The Act of 1836 left marriage by banns and ecclesias- 
tical licence untouched—anyone was free to choose it and 
it is still as popular as ever. But side by side with this 
there was introduced the procedure of obtaining a certificate 
or licence from the civil authority, the Superintendent 
Registrar. Armed with such a certificate or licence the 
parties could have the marriage solemnised before the 
registrar himself without religious ceremony or they could 
be married in a ‘ registered building’ with such religious 
ceremony as was normally carried out by the congregation 
worshipping there. Provision was made for the registra- 
tion of buildings for the solemnising of marriages, and 
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the certificate or licence obtainable from the registrar 
could bear on its face a permission for the marriage to be 
solemnised in some such building. Where a marriage was 
to be solemnised in a ‘registered building’ the presence of 
the registrar in the building was necessary. The marriage 
notice to be given to the registrar provided for particulars 
similar to those required for banns or ecclesiastical licence, 
Where the parties or one of them was an infant a declara- 
tion that the consent of the necessary parties had been 
obtained was required; if a caveat was entered in the 
marriage book, the caveat had to be disposed of by the 
registrar before a certificate or licence could be issued. As 
regards the difference between a certificate and a licence, 
it will be sufficient to say that a licence, for which a some- 
what higher fee is charged, enables the marriage to be 
carried out with much less delay than under a certificate, 
and does not demand the conditions as to residence of 
both parties in the registration district before the notice 
of marriage is given. 

The solemnisation of marriage in registered buildings 
by virtue of the superintendent registrar’s certificate or 
licence was finally rounded off by the Marriage Act of 
1898. Under the Act of 1836 it was necessary for the 
registrar to be present in a licensed building during the 
solemnisation of the marriage and the duty of keeping 
the required record and registering the marriage devolved 
upon him alone. The Act of 1898 created what was 
called the ‘ authorised person,’ and where he attended at 
the marriage, the presence of the registrar was no longer 
necessary. For practical purposes the ‘ authorised person ’ 
is usually the officiating minister of the congregation 
worshipping in the registered building, though he need 
not necessarily be the minister. Any other person may 
be chosen by the competent parties and accepted by the 
Registrar General as the authorised person.’ Upon the 
‘authorised person’ devolved the duty of keeping the 
marriage books which are sent for periodical registration to 
the civil authority. Although provision was made for the 
appointment of an ‘ authorised person ’ for each registered 
building, there is no obligation to make such an appoint- 
ment, in which case the registrar must still attend. It is 
understood that in many Roman Catholic churches 1.. 
church authorities do not accept the obligation of regi- 
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stration and the registrar is still required to be in attend- 
ance though the building itself is registered for marriages. 
In general terms the Act of 1898 placed a Nonconformist or 
Roman Catholic church in the same position as a church of 
England for the purpose of solemnising marriages except 
that the minister or priest cannot marry by publication of 
banns or issue an ecclesiastical licence. He can only 
marry persons on the authority of a certificate or licence 
obtained from the superintendent registrar. 

Enough has been said to point out that the evolution 
of the statute law of marriage has been a matter of piece- 
meal growth proceeding leisurely through various stages. 
The final conclusion was not reached without tentative 
proposals. In between the basic acts cited there were 
others carrying the various points a stage farther, pro- 
viding for an adequate system of registration, fixing the 
age (16) within which marriage is permissible, regulating 
the consents required from parents or guardians in the 
case of minors, prescribing the hours during which a 
marriage may be solemnised and other subsiduary matters. 
An important series of these statutes was that beginning 
with the Deceased Wife’s Sister Act of 1907. This was 
the first act to make an inroad upon the table of kindred 
and affinity laid down in the Book of Common Prayer and 
binding under the common law. Here again the civil law 
parted company from the canon law. Interference with 
the prohibited degrees of relationship reached a further 
stage with the Marriage (Prohibited Degrees of Relation- 
ship) Act of 1931. The object of that Act was to break 
down the barrier between certain persons connected by 
marriage where no question of consanguinity arose. For 
ordinary purposes it may be best described as the Act 
which made lawful the marriage of a widower with his 
niece by marriage, and authorised a number of other 
marriages between relatives whose affinity was founded 
upon a similar link.. An important qualification to those 
Acts, which has been sometimes forgotten, is that the 
liberty to marry which is given depends upon the death of a 
spouse and does not arise on divorce. A husband, for 
example, can marry his deceased wife’s sister, but he 
cannot marry his divorced wife’s sister so long as the 
divorced wife is still alive. The same principle runs 
through all the statutory exceptions to the Prayer Book 
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table of kindred, and though efforts have been made to 
secure a relaxation in this respect, Parliament has so far 
turned a deaf ear to the proposal. 

Adequate provision for the registration of marriages 
has proceeded side by side with the Acts which have 
regulated the forms of marriage. Formerly, beyond resort 
to church registers, which were sometimes kept in the 
most haphazard fashion, there was no formal means by 
which documentary evidence of a -narriage could be 
obtained. The records of Somerset House still have 
specimens of the certificates given by the chaplains of 
Fleet and ‘ buckle beggars.’ Fortunes and titles might 
depend upon the evidence of a marriage and yet the 
State took no responsibility for preserving it. Dean 
Swift is reported to have married a couple of tinkers 
‘under an oak in showery weather’ and given them a 
certificate in ribald verse on a sheet torn from the fly leaf 
of his prayer book. As the law then stood it would be a 
perfectly valid piece of evidence. The Marriage Act of 
1836, which introduced the superintendent registrar as 
an important functionary, laid the foundation of a sound 
registration system, and now where any person has been 
married in England or Wales, whether the ceremony has 
been carried out in a church of England, in a registered 
building, in the office of the registrar, or according to the 
usages of Jews or Quakers, it follows as night follows day 
that an adequate record is kept; a certificate of the 
marriage, either under the seal of Somerset House or 
under the hand of the clergyman, ‘ authorised person,’ or 
superintendent registrar of the district, is readily available. 
Such a certificate will be accepted by any Court as prima 
facie evidence of the fact of the marriage and of the date 
on which it was solemnised. 

Such in brief outline is the tessellated pavement on 
which the English statute law of marriage stood. It will 
be realised that before a lawyer could answer a question 
on the validity of any marriage or decide whether he could 
advise parties to marry, he might have to plough through 
a great many statutes, and there was a good deal in them 
that even the practised eye might miss. A layman if let 
loose among them would be hopelessly at sea, a foreign 
lawyer, aghast. The draftsmen of the new Act have 
done a magnificent piece of work in piecing all these 
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elements together in one comprehensive and simplified 
whole. The authorised forms of marriage are reduced to 
two well defined categories. The first class comprises 
marriages according to the rites of the Church of England, 
subdivided into marriages by the Archbishop’s special 
licence, marriages by common licence granted by an 
ecclesiastical authority, and marriages by banns. The 
other class of marriages are those under superintendent 
registrar’s certificate. Under the second comprehensive 
class are grouped marriages to be carried out by certificate 
or licence from the registrar at the registrar’s office, 
marriages in a registered building and marriages according 
to the usages of Jews and Quakers. Where a super- 
intendent registrar’s certificate has been issued the marriage 
may also be solemnised in a church or chapel of the Church 
of England, but it cannot be solemnised without the consent 
of the incumbent of the church or chapel so named. The 
table of kindred and affinity is set out in its amended 
form. The consents required to the marriage of an infant 
are tabulated; the requirements of the various Acts 
regarding publication of banns, notice of marriage for 
common licences, and notice for marriage under certificate 
or licence of the superintendent registrar are stated in 
plain and direct form. The obligation to register all 
marriages, however solemnised, is imposed, and the 
necessity to do it by duplicate entry in the marriage register 
is enforced by legal penalties. 

The penalties for failing to observe the Marriage Act 
are twofold. On the one hand there is the supreme 
penalty of all, that the marriage may be null and void. 
Where a marriage is null and void this may also involve 
punishment by imprisonment or fine under the criminal 
law upon the parties who committed fraud to compass 
the marriage and upon clergymen and ministers who 
deliberately purported to solemnise the marriage with the 
knowledge that it was invalid. Apart from the supreme 
penalty of nullity there may be cases in which marriage 
formalities are deliberately bypassed, but where the 
marriage is nevertheless valid. In such cases penalties 
are imposed partly for the punishment of the guilty and 
partly for their deterrent effect. The question of a void 
marriage has been mentioned in relation to the statute. 


In these days, when much is said about the subject of 
Vol. 288.—No. 586. 2k 
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nullity of marriage, it may be well to know exactly what 
is meant by that term in English law. A ‘ void marriage’ 
according to words of Lord Greene, then Master of the 
Rolls, in De Reneville v. De Reneville (64 T. L. R., 2t p. 86), 
‘is one that will be regarded by every Court in any case 
in which the existence of the marriage is in issue as never 
having taken place and one that can be so treated by both 
parties to it without the necessity of any decree annulling 
it.” A marriage may be void either by common law or 
by a statute, such as the Marriage Act. At common law 
a marriage will be void because there is a pre-existing 
marriage which has not been dissolved or because for some 
reason such as mistake, duress, insanity, or intoxication no 
real consent has been given by the parties. A foreign 
divorce or decree of nullity will be recognised as terminat- 
ing an existing marriage if it was pronounced by the country 
of the husband’s domicile. 

Turning to statute law, a marriage is void under the 
Marriage Act if it is between people who are not both over 
the age of sixteen, if it is between people who are within 
the prohibited degrees of kindred and afiinity, or if it is 
carried out between parties who knowingly and wilfully 
contravene the provisions of sections 25 or 29 of the 
Marriage Act, which relate to the publication of banns 
and the fraudulent obtaining of certificates and licences. 
Under the Marriage of Lunatics Act of 1811 a marriage 
with a lunatic so found by commission is also null and void. 
Such is English law so far as it is concerned with the void 
marriage. In many of the instances cited it may be 
thought desirable to make assurance doubly sure by 
applying to the Courts for a decree of nullity, but whether 
or not such a decree has been obtained the marriage is 
nevertheless null and void: no amount of cohabitation 
or repute can turn it into a valid one or make the offspring 
legitimate ; it can be impeached long after the death of 
the parties and can be set aside at the instance of personal 
representatives or legatees. 

As distinct from the void marriage, there may be a 
marriage which under English law is ‘ voidable.’ To use 
again the language of Lord Greene in the same case ‘a 
voidable marriage is one that will be regarded by every 
Court as a valid subsisting marriage until a decree annulling 
it has been pronounced by a court of competent jurisdic- 
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tion.’ A voidable marriage can only be annulled during 
the life of the parties ; it cannot be impeached after the 
death of one or other of them, and it cannot be annulled 
except on the action of one of the parties to it. When 
such a marriage is annulled the decree is retroactive. It 
declares the marriage to have been void ab initio. Under 
the common law, which followed the canon law in this 
respect, a marriage has always been voidable on the ground 
of incapacity in one of the parties provided that the in- 
capacity existed at the time of the marriage, that its 
existence was unknown to the petitioner, and that with 
knowledge of it he had not approbated the marriage by 
long acquiescence. To the common law ground for voida- 
bility of marriage have been added the statutory grounds 
introduced by the Matrimonial Causes Act of 1937. It is 
only by a matter of legal whim that the grounds chosen 
for voidability of marriage under the statute were not 
made grounds for divorce instead of voidability. In fact, 
the form of decree which declares such marriages to have 
been void ab initio instead of giving a decree of dissolution 
has already landed the Courts in difficulties, and by a 
clause of the Law Reform (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act 
of 1949 it has been declared that for purposes of determining 
the legitimacy of a child such a marriage is to be regarded 
as being dissolved and not annulled. 

These are, broadly speaking, the differences between 
a void and a voidable marriage. In reading the terms of 
the Marriage Act which sets out the statutory requirements 
surrounding the forms and ceremonies of a valid marriage 
one must bear this background in mind, and not jump to 
the conclusion that because all the forms and ceremonies 
have been fulfilled according to the letter of the law the 
marriage is one that can withstand attack from every 
quarter. To view the matter in this light will be to tell 
only half the story, but the statutory requirements lie at 
the very foundation. In the Marriage Act, 1949, they 
have been set out in a way that leave the parties who do 
not observe them without excuse. 

Before leaving the subject one is tempted to return to 
the earlier query, whether, in spite of all the Marriage 
Acts which have now merged in codification, the old 
common law marriage, that is, one solemnised by an 
episcopally ordained priest at any place or time without 
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banns, licence, or register’s certificate, is still a valid 
marriage under English law? When Lord Hardwicke’s 
Act, the first of the modern Marriage Acts, was passed in 
1753 this was still the position. The avowed object of 
the Act was to limit this position and to abolish the 
clandestine marriage without banns or licence. It made 
such marriages null and void without qualification. But 
when Lord Hardwicke’s Act was repealed by the Marriage 
Act, 1823, now adopted as part of the codified Act, the 
rigour of the provision which declared such marriages to 
be void without any loophole of escape for innocent parties 
was relaxed. What we now have in its place are the two 
sections of the Marriage Act (25 and 49) which declare 
certain marriages to be void for lack of formality. The 
one is the requirement as to due publication of banns, the 
other the requirements for obtaining a registrar’s certificate 
or licence. But in both of these sections—the only ones 
that declare marriages void for want of form—the penalty 
of nullity only follows if the parties ‘ knowingly and 
wilfully ’ intermarry without the due formalities. 

It has been held with regard to due publication of 
banns that in order to declare a marriage void for undue 
publication there must be intent to deceive not merely 
in one party but in both. Let us apply this to the problem 
of a marriage solemnised by the modern equivalent of a 
‘couple beggar,’ some ordained priest unencumbered by 
scruples, who is prepared to ask no questions and marry 
for a consideration. A man, for motives into which we 
need not inquire, persuades a girl of over sixteen to be 
married to him by such a ceremony. The girl may have 
lived abroad and may know nothing about the law of 
marriage. She is persuaded by the man that such a 
ceremony as they go through is perfectly legal, that the 
clergyman has secured a special licence or for some plausible 
reason is excused from other formalities than that of reading 
the service. The marriage is solemnised and followed by 
cohabitation. Assuming that there was no lawful impedi- 
ment such as lack of age, prohibited degrees of kindred and 
the like, it is submitted with some confidence that a 
marriage of this sort would be as legal and binding for all 
purposes to-day as it would have been in the eighteenth 
century before the days of the first Marriage Act. <A 
marriage is void only if both parties have ‘ knowingly and 
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wilfully ’ failed to observe certain formalities. Here what- 
ever fraud was practiced was limited to one only. The 
parties have plighted their troth ‘ per verba de praesenti’ 
with the full intention of getting married. An episcopally 
ordained priest has carried through the ceremony. It is 
reasonably certain that the Courts would have to admit 
its validity. The ghosts of the Chaplains of the Fleet 
(and of the ‘ couple beggars’) have not been wholly laid. 


J. C. ARNOLD. 
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Art. 7.—THE UNIVERSITY AND THE CHURCH IN 
CANADA, 


‘As though there were metempsychosis, and the 
soul of one man passed into another, opinions do find, 
after several revolutions, men and minds like those that 
first begat them.’ Sir THoMAS BROWNE. 


AFTER thirty-six years of residence in Canada, one who 
had brought with him into university work there the 
traditions and purposes of ‘ Old Country ’ higher education 
should have material for critical or suggestive comment. 
This is what I shall here attempt. The period of thirty-six 
years included two world wars, in each of which Canada 
revealed qualities and powers that tremendously impressed 
the foreign observer, and often surprised even herself. It 
included also the twenty-years stretch of uneasy truce 
between wars, during which developments in some respects 
still more surprising were to be seen. 

In a }»»rofound sense there has been intellectual awaken- 
ing in Canada. As compared with the interests here of 
thirty-six years ago, those of the present show a growth 
as from childhood to maturity. There has arisen a sense 
of national strength and of national responsibility; a 
resolve to understand world problems because of such new 
consciousness of power to intervene in their settlement. 
No topic was more remote than ‘ foreign policy ’ from the 
thought of the average Canadian in 1913. Even now, to 
those well past middle life, the term ‘Canada’s foreign 
policy’ has a queer artificial ring; so tenacious are old 
habits of thought. But the Department of External Affairs 
has ceased to be a novelty in Ottawa, and has become a 
very powerful instrument of whose action account must be 
taken with care abroad. For all now—for the younger 
Canadians eagerly, for some of the older grudgingly, but 
for everyone definitely—this has been a signal and an 
enduring change. The feeling of new national obligation, 
and of capacity to meet it, was the mainspring of Canada’s 
war effort, so much admired abroad alike for the quality of 
her fighting forces, for her organisation of gigantically 
increased supply both in armament and in food, and 
for her national fortitude which never faltered, though 
thousands of miles from the battle fronts, in redoubling 
exertion till victory was won. 
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Observers on the spot had cause still more than 
observers abroad to extol such achievement. For they 
remembered not only how fast it had developed, but also 
how subtle and persistent had been the propaganda of 
‘isolationism ’ to hinder in advance any such effort. They 
knew how artifices of appeal to purely selfish interests and 
precautions had been tried. It is the glory of this country 
that, without advertising them or encouraging the enemy 
by showing that they were treated seriously, her leaders 
disposed of such sinister rmanceuvres with effect. Like the 
human body, undisturbed in its robust health by multitudes 
of noxious bacilli, Canada acted at a crisis in contemptuous 
disregard of a sophistry heard perhaps too often with 
indulgence at an idle hour. 

In the storm of sudden change, the universities were 
much affected, first by the war, next by post-war readjust- 
ment. There has been notable development of what is 
here known as ‘ adult education,’ the enterprise discussed 
so discerningly for England in a recent book by Sir Richard 
Livingstone. Especially in Western Canada, on those 
prairie provinces often thoughtlessly assumed to have only 
‘ bucolic ’ interests! I write as one who has shared, con- 
tinuously, in University Extension work over thirty years, 
and has marked the increasing receptiveness in his public 
audiences ; in particular his radio audiences to whom, 
since 1931, he has been speaking constantly on international 
affairs. The effort of these broadcasts has been to interpret 
current events in the light of historical, geographical, 
economic truths or principles without which they cannot 
be adequately understood. This has brought, through 
correspondence, innumerable contacts that show how such 
service is valued. Ceaselessly difficulties have been pre- 
sented for exposition, appeals for a personal visit to address 
a local study group, requests for advice on reading courses 
for the coming winter at a society in a provincial town. 
There is no limit to the influence which in this way, and 
through the press, may be extended over Canada. The 
appetite so stimulated by the war stretches beyond tran- 
sient curiosity about ‘ what will explain the headlines.’ 
For one whose primary work has been in the university 
there is here, through the great instrument of the air 
waves, a chance to spread higher education on a scale of 
which his academic predecessors never dreamed. 
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But there are few gains without accompanying losses, 
and the peculiar institution we know as the university has 
itself suffered in the cause of University Extension. 
Externally it seems to have made splendid advance: to 
those who judge simply by registration figures, the number 
of a teaching staff, buildings, endowment, the present 
might appear Canada’s academic golden age. But for 
those who think about quality of work rather than about 
such statistics, the estimate is very different, and this 
article will endeavour to account for the sombre mood 
which learned visitors from Great Britain must observe 
when they meet such Canadian teachers as have become 
known to them through their articles or their books. 


I 


A little more than a hundred years ago, John Henry 
Newman published ‘ The Idea of a University.’ The book 
appeared amid circumstances to which those of our own 
time, at least in Canada, are in some respects curiously 
similar. There were clamorous ‘ utilitarian ’ demands; as 
Carlyle said, those who in the past had been prophesying 
from Scripture gave place to others prophesying from 


Bentham.* There was scornful revolt from the traditional 
interest in ancient literature, disgust even with science 
except where it could be practically applied, restless plan- 
ning of new academic construction that should sacrifice all 
else to the popular taste of the hour. The railway boom 
was coming, before which not even the excitement of 
*“Newmanism’ and the secessions to Rome could hold 
public attention: as G. V. Cox remarked, High, Low, and 
Broad Church lost interest to high embankments, broad 
gauge, and low dividends. Though the educational pro- 
jects of 1949 have had the glow of freshness to those who 
met such a thing for the first time, they have been a little 
tedious to anyone with knowledge of educational history. 
The author of ‘ Ecclesiastes’ might have said that here too 
there was nothing new under the sun. 

From just a century ago we must likewise trace the 
origin and development of the slogan ‘ Religion is the 
opium of the working-class.’ Church and university shared 





* ‘Signs of the Times ’ (1829). 
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then, as now, the attention of revolutionaries. The his- 
torical record had shown long alliance between the ‘ piety ’ 
and the ‘ good learning ’ for whose furtherance the founders 
of Oxford Colleges were publicly commemorated in academic 
ritual. But Oxford, like other medizval institutions, was 
being branded as out of date. What could thus affect 
higher education in an old country had still less to counter- 
act it in a new. For one university after another in 
Canada it has been a subtle enterprise of the President or 
Principal (who might be more fitly called the Business 
Manager) to get from parliament power to divert to secular 
uses, which the testator never intended or desired, the 
endowment bequeathed by some‘ pious founder.’ Derision 
of ‘ the dead hand ’ has displaced the filial gratitude which 
used to be profusely expressed. This procedure may prove 
dangerous in ways as yet insufficiently explored. Fore- 
sight of ‘ academic statesmanship ’ cooperating with party 
political pressure to turn a bequest to frustration rather 
than promotion of the testator’s ideals may decide other 
testators against taking any such risk. 

My concern, however, in this article is not with such 
considerations of strategy. It is to point out a connection 
between university and church, which is no mere historical 
accident, but is implicit in the nature of each, and which in 
consequence can not be dissolved without a transforming 
of one or other or both. 


As I write these lines, in Halifax, Nova Scotia, the press 
brings report of a Royal Commission touring Canada to 
investigate ‘Arts and Letters.’ A chief purpose of its 
appointment was to consider the alleged lamentable neglect 
of the ‘ Humanities’ in the Canadian university. There 
had been an outcry of distress about the drift away from 
liberal arts, and concentration on the technique of lucrative 
callings. Some reference to this may now always be 
expected in the oratory of academic assemblies, and the 
substantial nature of the discontent is perhaps most clearly 
shown by the formal approval of it on the lips of the very 
officials who obstruct in action what they thus extol in 
words. Setting up a Royal Commission to ‘ inquire’ is 
at least a gesture of appeasement which involves nothing in 
particular and may serve to gain time. 

Every university teacher, like every clergyman, who is 
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concerned to advance the fundamental purpose rather than 
to ensure the popularity of his institution knows what is 
amiss. Church and university reveal their kinship in the 
conditions of a common decay quite as plainly as in the 
record of their origin and their early growth together. 
Most striking of all, perhaps, is the disclosure made in 
measures impatiently urged for their improvement. Church 
conferences and university conferences discuss without 
ceasing how education and religion can be popularised by 
some psychological or economic device to exploit the less 
creditable of human impulses. Everywhere the idea of 
sacrifice, which used to be so prominent at each, seems to 
be explained away into some promise of shrewdly calcu- 
lated gain. That the life is more than meat and the body 
than raiment, was one expression of the message of the 
primitive Church. To cultivate liberal arts apart from the 
technique of a lucrative calling was long the declared 
function of the university But our Age has seen in both 
cases neglect of what it was once the chief concern to 
preserve and advancement of what it was a chief concern 
to restrain. Religion and education are being ‘ modern- 
ised ’ into agencies for the caprice of the hour. 

To this general statement there is, at least on the con- 
tinent on which the present article is written, one notable 
exception, of the sort that ‘ proves the rule’ in the only 
sense in which an exception can ever serve such purpose 
—by its obviously exceptional character emphasising the 
general practice. There is loud lament just now in Pro- 
testant circles, American and Canadian, over the fast- 
increasing strength of the Roman Catholic Church at the 
expense of shrinkage in the Reformed Churches. One 
notes an alarm like the mood in the England of a hundred 
years ago at the ‘Roman aggression.’ The recent large 
creation of Cardinals, by which such unusual strength in 
the Sacred College was assigned to trans-Atlantic Church 
leaders, was observed with much misgiving. It was con- 
jectured that Pius XII had adopted in this matter Canning’s 
maxim about calling in the New World to redress the 
balance of the Old. What is the meaning, perplexed 
Protestants ask one another, of this strength in the Church 
which has so obstinately refused to ‘modernise’? How 
do the universities still directed by Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics, rather than by our up-to-date business men, 
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manage to ‘ keep their hold’? It is indeed singular, and 
it is suggestive. 

In the tactics, too, of political party leaders, both 
American and Canadian, may be found a hint of the way 
the wind of popular sentiment is thought by those meteoro- 
logical experts to blow. Their manifest nervousness lest 
a proposed policy should ‘ alienate the Catholic vote,’ com- 
bined with their brusque dismissal of even the most timid 
expostulation in the name of Protestant principles, is 
enough to show how the party strategists have advised 
them on this particular risk. Frantic schemes to combine, 
somehow, the scattered sections of Protestantism for 
resistance to a common peril illustrate how far the anxiety 
has at length reached. ‘I could even wish,’ exclaimed a 
worried friend to me in California, ‘ that Christian Science 
may become stronger in this State. It is the only religious 
organisation that has any chance against the Church of 
Rome.’ 

There is material for reflection here. 


II 


One’s mind goes back to the colonial inheritance of 
academic traditions from Great Britain. There have been 
British changes also in Church and university, specially in 
their relation to each other, which it should be instructive 
to mark. 

The first loosening of such connection in England was 
seen in the demand that the academic requirement of a 
religious creed be dropped. A hundred years ago no one 
could graduate at Cambridge or even matriculate at Oxford 
without acceptance of the ‘Thirty-Nine Articles’ of the 
Church of England. Participation in Anglican forms of 
worship was still compulsory at those institutions of learn- 
ing proud of their medizval foundation, and the establish- 
ment of the University of London ‘ with no religious test ’ 
was regarded by not a few leaders of English opinion as a 
horror. What a spectacle it would be, they exclaimed, 
‘if Jews and Unitarians were to acquire university degrees.’ 
Resentment at such possibilities had considerable share in 
prompting the Oxford Movement. This appears in those 
early passages of ‘ Tracts for the Times’ which deplore 
the inroads of religious ‘ Liberalism,’ and even that fierce 
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anti-Tractarian, Arnold of Rugby. was so bent on pre- 
serving a religious element in higher education as to resign 
from the Governing Board of the University of London 
because on this issue he was there outvoted.* James 
Anthony Froude includes London University (side by side 
with the ‘Reform Act’ and the‘ Edinburgh Review ’) among 
scandals of the age whose gravity the Tractarians exag- 
gerated.t A glance at his own brother’s reminiscences 
will show how deeply the Oriel group felt regarding such 
educational change {—though naturally it meant little or 
nothing to the historian who so idolised King Henry VIII. 

Scotland, while it preserved (as it preserves still) its 
Faculty of Divinity in each of its four universities, exacted 
no compliance with either creed or ritual from the under- 
graduate in any other faculty—careless, as Macaulay 
remarked, ‘ whether he goes to the parish church or the 
Quaker meeting, to synagogue or to mass.’ § In Ireland, 
on the other hand, the one great institution of higher 
learning, Trinity College, Dublin, fov ded by Queen Eliza- 
beth, had been fortified against the native Irish except in 
so far as they would add acceptance of their conquerors’ 
religion to the other gestures of a vassal race. The experi- 
ment (made exactly one hundred years ago) of setting up 
*Queen’s Colleges’ in Belfast, Galway, Cork, free from 
denominational test, had the usual fate of a mediating 
policy. It was denounced and ridiculed from both ex- 
tremes. To the unbending Imperialist it was an act of 
weakness. To the Irish Catholic bishops it was an act of 
profanity, and they made the air ring with their reproba- 
tion of ‘ these godless Colleges.’ 

Association of schools of higher learning with a religious 
authority was widely maintained by the colonists who 
brought either to Canada or to the United States this 
inheritance of ancestral custom. They were of various 
Christian denominations, and all over the continent might 
in process of time be found corresponding colleges—Roman 





* Cf. Stanley’s ‘ Life of Arnold,’ p. 337 (Arnold’s letter, Nov. 7, 1838, to 
the Chancellor of the University of London). Cf. ibid., pp. 314, 815. 


t In‘ Short Studies on Great Subjects’: * Letters on the Oxford Counter- 
Reformation.’ 


} Cf. Hurrell Froude, ‘ Remains.’ 


§ Speech in parliament, July 9, 1845, in support of a bill for removal of 
theological tests for secular chairs in the Scottish universities. 
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Catholic, Anglican, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist. It 
was an innovation indeed in the Canada of a century ago 
when one Canadian university (Dalhousie) obtained a 
charter under which the requirement of a special religious 
creed was eliminated. This charter was issued earlier than 
the one of similar import for the University of London, so 
that the late H. A. L. Fisher could write, in his centenary 
salutation to Dalhousie—* Your University ... may claim 
to be the pioneer in that great humanitarian movement 
which nas given to British academic life the characteristic 
and distinguishing note of freedom.’* There remained, 
however, in Canada, for the next three-quarters of a century 
at least, a close association between universities and 
churches, formally acknowledged even where it was 
nullified in practice lest it might result in repelling students 
of any church or of none. A signal difference was made 
when the Carnegie Corporation of New York began to 
interest itself in Canadian colleges, and since under Andrew 
Carnegie’s will its assistance must be restricted to un- 
denominational institutions, there was a rush to provincial 
legislatures for relief from the religious handicap which 
would lead to forfeit of such copious aid—especially in 
the matter of pensions. The Roman Catholic Colleges 
disdained for themselves, while they regarded as charac- 
teristically Protestant, such sacrilegious bargaining. 

A sequel to this impulse of secularism (not indeed its 
consequence, but springing from the same root) has been 
readjustment of university standards to render the institu- 
tion ‘more democratic ’—in the American sense of that 
adjective. Mr Abraham Flexner’s book, ‘ Universities, 
American, English, German,’ presented a picture of the 
devaluing of degrees for academic sales-promotion, on 
exactly the same principle as that which has been applied 
in the sterling-dollar exchange. Canada during recent 
years has shown too, in her sudden enormous increase of 
the issue known as ‘ diplomas,’ how such currency can be 
inflated, with very much the same results as those specified 
in ‘Gresham’s Law.’ A like spectacle is the progressive 
adapting of Protestant churches to purposes of social 
recreation, with little or no creed, but—as Karl Barth said 
—decorating worldly society with an ecclesiastical cupola 





* H. A. L. Fisher, in ‘ The Dalhousie Review,’ July 1938. 
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ordome. The strait gate and the narrow way leading unto 
life have been subjected by our contemporary engineers, 
academic and ecclesiastical, to such broadening measures 
that no longer only few but a great multitude may find it. 
Whether in the process it may be so transformed as to be 
no longer worth finding, even with the minimum of effort 
now required, is a question which those intent chiefly on 
impressive statistical reports continue to evade. 

Such enterprises as the Student Christian Movement or 
the World Student Christian Federation indicate a recoil 
in certain quarters from the secularising drift. They have 
an uphill task if the recoil is meant in earnest, and if 
these new agencies do not in turn undergo such modernist 
reinterpretation as will make them a mere instrument of 
what they were founded to correct. One had reason for 
alarm at the spectacle of recent student conferences in 
Europe, from which Canadians or Americans returned 
delighting in the entente they had reached with Com- 
munists. It made me think of Neville Chamberlain bring- 
ing back from Berchtesgaden in the autumn of 1938 his 
assurance of ‘ peace in our time.’ 


How complete is now the breach between university and 
Church, not in form merely but in essential purpose, may 
be seen in many academic centres on this continent. <A 
suggestive passage in that fascinating satire ‘ The Screw- 
tape Letters ’ is the one about sociology and economics as 
the scientific studies on which an anti-religious worker 
should press a student to concentrate his mind. ‘ Above 
all,’ writes an agent of the Diabolic High Command to his 
subordinate, ‘do not attempt to use science (I mean the 
real sciences) as a defence against Christianity. They will 
positively encourage him to think about realities he can’t 
touch and see. There hseve been sad cases among the 
modern physicists. If he must dabble in science, keep 
him on Economics and Sociology : don’t let him get away 
from that invaluable ‘ real life’’.’* That reads like a 
prescription for just the change we have watched in process 
during recent years. Psycho-analysis too is mentioned as 
a study which might well, for diabolic purposes, be en- 
couraged.+ Psychology, political science (carefully dis- 





eC; S. Lewis, ‘ The Screwtape Letters,’ p. 14. 
+ Ibid., p. 39. 
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tinguished from political philosophy), education (as a 
subject by itself) have expanded further and further in 
academic programmes, each subdivided into numerous 
sections or phases by which it may count for what are 
called more and more ‘credits’ leading to a degree. 
Further and further have receded subjects of abstract 
speculation or of historical inquiry into the ‘ idealistic ’ 
literature of the past—languages of the ancient classical 
world completely, and those of modern Europe except in 
so far as they can be made to facilitate international com- 
merce. Mathematicians, philologists, historians, philo- 
sophers on the staffs of institutions thus accommodating 
themselves to popular ‘democratic’ demand, must ac- 
quiesce in the relegating of their studies to some such place 
as Gibbon said had been that of the Church of England in 
the eighteenth century, deprived of all vital significance by 
‘the sober discretion of this Age.’ * University Presidents 
and Principals show a versatility not inferior to that of 
Bishop Watson in the See of Llandaff as they execute in 
quasi-edifying phrases once a year their routine salaam to 
cultural interests they are systematically thwarting. 

Thus the separation with which this article deals has 
meant something much deeper and reaching much further 
than a cancelling of the old requirements in creed and 
ritual. Such externals do not intrinsically matter, but the 
spirit of which they had been so long the expression, and 
whose decay was at least one cause of their abandonment, 
matters a great dea!l. We have witnessed a progressive 
discountenancing of that truly religious element of dis- 
interested inquiry—what Spinoza called ‘ the intellectual 
love of God ’—by which ‘ the learned professions ’ (whose 
basis the university used to provide in liberal as apart 
from technical studies) were distinguished from commerce 
and trade. 


iil 


Despite the Church’s abundant faults and failings it is 
the one great institution which through centuries has 
accustomed European mankind to cherish ideals beyond 
immediate ease, and to judge these worthy of pursuit at 
much material sacrifice both individual and national. So 


* * Decline and Fall,’ I, 406. 
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dominant has been its influence that a religious sanction— 
a consecration or a benediction—has uniformly been sought 
for every great public enterprise. Among the more 
horribly suggestive of the devices by Fascists and Nazis 
a few years ago, now by Communists ‘ behind the Iron 
Curtain,’ has been that of transforming the Church from 
a restraint into a partner of their designs. Hitler’s 
Reichsbischof, with the protesting ministers thrown into 
camp at Dachau or Buchenwald, Mussolini’s ‘ Lateran 
Treaty,’ under which the Italian priesthood was forced to 
approve such a project as his Abyssinian war, the mixture 
of bribery with terror now being applied at Prague to 
ensure that an atheistic account of life shall be preached 
from pulpits and altars—all tell the same tale. With a 
like aim the university system in the dictator-ridden 
countries had to be divorced from its historic devotion to 
purposes other than those of a rapacious and tyrannical 
State. 

Formal attack on what Newman called the ‘ idea of a 
university ’ was begun by Hitler three months after he 
came to power in his public bonfire of books. The leading 
agents in that obscene Nazi performance of seventeen years 
ago were students, but its organisers were Nazi Ministers, 
and what happened in Berlin—where Goebbels delivered 
the accompanying speech—was but a sample of what was 
happening the same night in each of thirty German univer- 
sity cities or towns. An advertisement had called for all 
‘ dangerous,’ that is anti-Nazi, literature, and the response 
came in truck-loads. At midnight on May 10, 1933, 
40,000 persons assembled in the great square between the 
Berlin Opera House and the University of Berlin. An 
approximately equal number lined the route of five miles 
over which the procession of 5,000 torch-bearing students 
conducted wagons laden with books and manuscripts to 
the crossed logs awaiting them. Burning all that had been 
written contrary to the Fuehrer’s mind meant burning 
some of the very greatest works of German literature. But 
such was the New Order—a ban on mental hospitality, 
on the habit of holding judgment in suspense until facts 
are collected, on disinterestedness in the love of truth. 
Instead, there must in future be love only of Nazi Germany, 
refusal to entertain any belief that favoured non-German 
material interests, ruthless imposition of every dogma 
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which official scientists might promulgate for German 
advantage at Nazi command. 

Three years later the same motive found explicit avowal 
at the keeping of the 550th anniversary of the University 
of Heidelberg. That institution had ceased to be one of 
disinterested intellectual inquiry. All men of such in- 
dependent mind as would refuse the yoke of dictated 
doctrine had been dismissed, while those of objectionable 
religious faith or objectionable racial descent had been 
made victims of a Government pogrom. The Minister of 
Education delivered an address, explaining how the un- 
biased search for truth had become obsolete and how in 
future German universities would seek only ‘German truth.’ 
A Heidelberg Calendar of the same year illustrated this, 
setting forth—for example—how a course in ‘ Nordic 
Supremacy ’ was binding on all students, and how a course 
in geology could not be taken except as combined with 
courses on military science. Representatives of foreign 
institutions of learning managed to overcome their embar- 
rassment sufficiently to deliver ambiguous, non-committal 
felicitations. No one was present, one remembers with 
thankfulness, .rom a British university. 

But it is not from Nazi Germans or in distracted Europe 
alone that Newman’s ‘ Idea of a University’ has of late 
been the object of ridicule. Not there only have we had 
to watch, masquerading, what is as remote as possible 
from ‘ an assemblage of learned men, zealous for their own 
sciences and rivals of each other . . . brought by familiar 
intercourse, and for the sake of intellectual peace, to adjust 
together the claims and relations of their respective sub- 
jects of investigation.’ * Can one recognise in that descrip- 
tion anything like the picture drawn with such pride of a 
leading American university in our time ? Strange doings 
and stranger projects have been reported on matters 
educational, as on matters racial and journalistic, from 
Chicago. The President of the University there, accord- 
ing to a report in the ‘ New York Times’ of May 28, 1944, 
proposed a scheme of ‘ moral, intellectual, and social 
revolution throughout the world.’ This would mean, we 
were informed, ‘ reversal of the whole scale of values by 
which our society lives... Dominie Sampson’s exclamation, 





* J. H. Newman, ‘ The Idea of a University,’ p. 101. 
Vol. 288.—No. 586. 2. 
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‘* Prodigious,’ comes at once to one’s lips. The Chicago 
professors, who had been working on a plan so much 
more modest, presented to the Trustees a reasoned 
protest against these ‘orders of the day’ from their 
academic Fuehrer. A ‘ Faculty Bill of Rights’ the press 
called it. There is indescribable pathos in its timid but 
clear language : 


‘The Senate respectfully requests the Board of Trustees 
to assure this body and the Faculty as a whole that the Univer- 
sity will not be officially committed to any ‘‘ purpose ”’ which 
would tend to subordinate, in reality or in appearance, its 
essential activities and programmes, and the free choice of 
principles and methods of research or teaching, to any particular 
formulation of moral, social, philosophical or scientific values.’ 


The ‘ liberation’ so exultantly boasted from religious 
dogma and ceremonial has resulted in a subservience very 
much worse: a constant academic cooperation either with 
plutocratic interests or with proletariat whims. Disraeli a 
hundred years ago described the overturn of class distinc- 
tions in feudal England as having divided the nation on 
a principle far worse, into just two classes—Wealth and 
Toil—while in place of a discredited religion might be seen 
‘the Altar of Mammon blazing with triple worship.’ * 
An American university, held successful on a great scale 
in current valuation, announced some time ago the estab- 
lishment of a ‘ Department of Cosmetology ’ whose concern 
would be with the most effective use of cosmetics, and this 
was justified in the institution’s Calendar on the ground 
that ‘ Beauticians ’ had developed an industry so important 
as to call for academic recognition. We have not gone so 
far as that yet in Canada, but—borrowing F. D. Roosevelt’s 
famous words used in a very different reference—we must 
acknowledge that in some parts of the Dominion ‘ we are 
on our way.’ 

Here and there feverish efforts, with as yet little success, 
are being made in some university quarters to recover an 
earlier and a better tone. The struggling ‘ Student 
Christian Movement,’ despite its periodic lapses into some 
sort of social science with a flavouring of Marxism, is on 
the whole an excellent sign. So are the recent inaugurations, 





* ‘Sybil,’ I, iii. 
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at certain centres, of a daily religious service lasting eight 
or ten minutes each morning, with a liturgical form carefully 
trimmed to avoid offence to anyune, and commended by 
Deans as a wholesome means to remind one’s self of the 
moral idealism in university education. ‘ A good method 
of beginning the day ’—so runs the cautious and rather 
timid official imprimatur. This, too, so far as it goes, is 
good to see. But it goes a very short way with the under- 
graduate population. The ethos of the place and the time, 
making commerce so clearly the chief concern that the 
so-called ‘ learned professions ’ become almost commercial 
agencies,* incessant glorifying of those alumni who—by 
whatever means—-have amassed a fortune, and insistence 
that the great purpose of going to college is to improve 
one’s chance for a lucrative job (with derision of such as 
pursue any studies except those conducive to this)—all 
have had their effect. Not indeed on the small select 
minority, keenest in intellect and most robust in character : 
they continue the quest once they have caught the fascina- 
tion of great science, great literature, great philosophy, 
great history, but they do so in obvious disregard of the 
institutional machine which has introduced them to this 
by a sort of accident. The sinister effect is on the average, 
the bulk of undergraduates, so susceptible to ‘ prestige 
suggestion,’ to whom the university might—and once did 
—trender an invaluable service which now is being neglected. 

Divorce from the Church was thus interpreted not mis- 
takenly but with profound truth (however injudicious were 
some of its interpreters in their mode of expressing them- 
selves) as the beginning of grave academic decline. 


HERBERT L. STEWART. 





* Very commonly the practice of law in Canada is called ‘ doing a law 
business,’ and the older medical men speak with indignation of the tone 
of many recently qualified doctors as that of salesmanship, more or less 
remunerative, in the healing art. 








( 514 ) 
Art. 8—POE AND THE IMAGINATION. 


THE recent publication of ‘ The Centenary Poe’ * affords 
a good opportunity for attempting to make a general 
evaluation of Poe’s mind and work. His mind and work 
were complex; but one unifying force determined the 
quality and form of everything he wrote: the force of 
imagination. Now, of all forms of mental activity, 
imagination is the most elusive, and the hardest to define. 
In the simplest terms, it is the power of combining ideas 
or images or both in such a way that new ideas and images 
arise. Imagination applied to ideas may be called 
imaginative reason; imagination applied to images, 
imaginative sensibility—though of course the precise use 
of the word ‘ imagination’ denotes the latter, from the 
word ‘image.’ Imaginative reason can function by itself, 
as in speculative metaphysics ; but imaginative sensibility 
is always to some extent informed by imaginative reason, 
since all art involves thought as well as sensibility. 
Abstract reason operates in the opposite manner to 
imaginative reason : it analyses and breaks down, whereas 
imaginative reason synthesises and builds up. Some 
abstraction is necessary before we can imagine, and 
imagination often enters into abstraction ; but it is rare 
to find great powers of imagination and abstraction in 
the same mind. Poe possessed both imaginative reason 
and _ sensibility, together with remarkable powers of 
abstraction. His emotional capacity, however, was limited 
(mainly to the morbid), though within its limit it was 
strong and profound. The quality of a man’s emotion 
derives from his temperament ; and it was Poe’s tempera- 
mental melancholy that led him to exaggerate the place 
of the morbid and to feel it so deeply. 

It is easy to see the effect of these qualities—imagina- 
tive reason and sensibility, abstract reason, and powerful 
but limited emotion—on the content, form, and style of 
Poe’s work. Such unusual gifts of imagination and 
abstraction were bound to issue in the creation of new 
forms. Poe is the parent of the ‘ atmospheric’ story and 
the detective story, and the forerunner of a new kind of 





* «The Centenary Poe.’ Edited and with an Introduction by Montague 
Slater. The Bodley Head, London. 
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critical essay. His essays, soliloquies, and tales are 
remarkable for brevity, unity, concentration, and fusion of 
poetry and detection. Almost everything he wrote was 
short. He was incapable of sustaining a fuli-length work, 
and found in the essay, short story, and poem the ideal 
medium for his inspiration. But he justified brevity on 
grounds of the necessity of unity. He believed that a work 
should be grasped as a whole, at one sitting. Because he 
could only write short, vivid pieces, he argued that brevity 
is the highest form of art. It is true that brevity is a 
virtue, and that many books are too long. Nevertheless 
everything depends on the nature of a man’s gifts and the 
aim he sets himself. If he conceives his stories or poems 
in forms that can be developed only at length, he will write 
long works. Neither brevity nor length is, in itself, the 
test of greatness in literature. Poe’s gifts and limitations 
determined the form and length of his work, and closely 
affected his style; his imaginative reason and sensibility 
gave it vividness, and occasionally over-exuberance ; his 
power of abstraction gave it compression, shape, and 
precision and, when too self-conscious, a certain artificial 
stiltedness ; his emotional limitation was responsible for 
its monotony—a monotony of content that persists, 
especially when we read many of his works at a time, in 
spite of their brevity and variety of form. 

One of the mysteries of Poe’s strange life is how so 
unbalanced a character, one so emotionally unstable and 
frequently under the influence of alcohol, could have 
produced such formally satisfying work. According to 
Bernard Shaw, the smallest amount of alcohol lowers the 
quality of creative work, and this is probably true of most 
writers and artists. But it may be that in some minds 
alcohol causes an expansion of consciousness from below 
(as opposed to the spiritual expansion from above which 
results from mystical techniques), and that afterwards, 
when the mind returns to the mundane, the drink- 
engendered experiences are given esthetic form. It may 
have been so with Poe—and certainly many of his themes 
seem to have the character of controlled D.Ts. Although 
alcohol may have stimulated his imagination, he probably 
drank in the first place, like sc many others, to escape from 
the effects of his imagination. Many psychological dis- 
orders proceed from the undisciplined imagination—a fact 
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often overlooked by psychopathologists, who concentrate 
too much on emotional cause and effect, neural disturbances, 
and the like. Imagination is one of the greatest blessings ; 
but it is also a potentially destructive force. A mind such 
as Poe’s, that could objectively imagine the terror of the 
Maelstrém or the horror of ‘ The Tell-tale Heart,’ would 
subjectively imagine such things happening to itself. 
When the brain is tired such imaginings arise involuntarily, 
and a weak will finds it hard to control them. Imaginative 
reason suggests their possibility, imaginative sensibility 
presents them. Thus arise imaginings of persecution, 
grandeur, terror, and innumerable variations upon the 
theme of sexuality.* Perhaps the majority of neuroses 
and psychoses begin with the intimidation of the will, when 
the mind is in a lowered state of health, by some fantasy 
thrown up by the imagination. A man who could imagine 
as Poe imagined must have been continually on the verge 
of such intimidation ; and when it became too much for 
him, he took the easiest way and drank. Under the 
influence of alcohol the imaginings that intimidated him 
were released from fear, and became the fantasies after- 
wards incorporated into his stories. 

The character of Poe in relation to his art has always 
interested biographers and critics. Baudelaire’s famous 
essay brings out certain aspects of Poe’s character with 
which the French poet was in personal sympathy— 
imagination, morbidity, excessive sensibility, and a ten- 
dency towards violent stimulations of sensibility ; above 
all, pessimism and world-weariness. His judgment of 
Poe as an artist is fine, as we should expect. But the 
whole essay is rather one-sided, and is sometimes un- 
reliable in its facts. This Mr Montague Slater has cor- 
rected in his excellent Introduction to ‘The Centenary 
Poe.’ While lacking the personality and poetic genius of 
Baudelaire’s essay, it is formally, factually, and compre- 
hensively a better piece of work. He gives us an admirable 
précis of Poe’s life, a balanced judgment of his character, 
and a satisfying critical summary of his work, expressed 
in a clear, simple, and eminently readable style—a 
prose style as compared with the ‘ poetic’ style of 





* An attempt has been made, in a recent biography by Marie Bonaparte, 
to treat Poe from the angle of psychoanalysis. It is difflcult to see what light 
this arbitary system could throw on the complexity and spontaneity of Poe’s 
imagination. 
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Baudelaire. Poe, Byron, and Wilde, he says, are under- 
rated in this country. Europe (and especially France) 
thinks differently. At first sight it is difficult to see what 
appeals so much to the French in Poe; but there is a 
type of Frenchman, the romantic as opposed to the classic 
type, with a strange affinity to Poe, such as Baudelaire 
himself—and Berlioz, who had all Poe’s exuberant imagi- 
nation and technical precision, love of the morbid and 
fantastic, and unbalanced character. Mr Slater has much 
to say of Poe’s mother-surrogate, his aunt Mrs Clemm, 
whom he regards as one of the chief disasters in his life. 
‘Her possessiveness had an animal ferocity: she was a 
jealous goddess and in her way she destroyed him.’ 
Baudelaire, himself dominated by an exaggerated mother 
ideal, says little of Maria Clemm but what he says is almost 
devotional. The reader must judge ; but Mr Slater makes 
out a strong case, and is probably nearer to the truth than 
Baudelaire. He tells, tersely and vividly, of Poe’s mar- 
riage to a backward girl almost a child, of his strange 
relationship with older women, his alcoholism, his pathos 
and kindness, his literary struggles. Mr Slater’s literary 
judgments are admirable. He sees Poe as a forerunner of 
Graham Greene, Camus, and Sartre, ‘for whom the sky is 
a fraud and the rainbow a sense of sin,’ and points out the 
relationship to Poe in the formal unity and brevity of 
their works. These contemporaries, whether Catholic or 
atheist, are the heirs of pessimistic romanticism rather 
than of Christian realism. Their work does not present 
a true picture of reality, but is the expression of their own 
melancholy. Poe, says Mr Slater, ‘ was the first apostle 
of art for art’s sake ’—a gospel, be it added, which is 
often accompanied by melancholia, since it leads to morbid 
sensibility and increased egoism. Art for art’s sake 
easily becomes art for my sake. In his Selection, Mr 
Slater has tried to give us the whole Poe. He has aimed 
at variety before all else ; which may explain the omission 
of such pieces as ‘ Berenice’ and ‘ The Black Cat,’ but 
hardly explains the omission of Poe’s humorous writings, 
which, though poor, are representative. His arrange- 
ment is not very satisfactory, and might have been more 
effective if he had begun with philosophy and essays, and 
passed on, through fiction, to verse. The selection is, 
nevertheless, a good one, and we should be grateful for the 
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inclusion of the little known ‘ Eureka,’ which throws so 
much light on Poe. 

‘Eureka’ (‘I have found it’) is ‘an Essay on the 
material and spiritual universe.’ It is Poe’s attempt to 
state his philosophy. In his Introduction he says that 
he presents us with it ‘as an art Art-Product alone,— 
let us say as a Romance; or, if I be not urging too lofty 
a claim, as a Poem.’ It is difficult to understand what he 
means by this, since ‘ Eureka’ is a scientifically based 
cosmological argument, and its language is controversial 
and often didactic—rarely poetical. Perhaps he wanted to 
have it both ways: if the philosophy was rejected, he 
could retort that the value of the piece was symbolical or 
poetical. Much of it is a clue more to Poe’s mind, 
character, and outlook than to the universe. Briefly the 
argument is that ‘ In the Original Unity of the First Thing 
lies the Secondary Cause of All Things, with the Germ of 
their Inevitable Annihilation.’ God has willed the pri- 
mordial particle in its absolute simplicity, and from this 
particle is irradiated spherically in all directions ‘ a certain 
inexpressibly great yet limited number of unimaginable 
yet not infinitely minute atoms.’ But always, by a law 
of their being which Poe attempts to elucidate, the atoms 
tend to return to their original unity. This diffusion in 
multiplicity plus striving for unity is the cause of all the 
things in the universe. In the end unity will once more 
be achieved ; and since matter in a state of pure unity, 
without attraction or repulsion, is matter no more, there 
will be nothing and the universe will have returned back 
into the bosom of God. It is easy to see the defects, 
even, we may say, the absurdities, of such as thesis, and 
to dismiss it as the work of an over-imaginative amateur. 
But it contains some remarkable hypotheses. Poe even 
vaguely anticipates some later scientific discoveries, such 
as the electronic theory of matter and the expanding 
universe. The expository matter is remarkable in its 
force and clarity. The exposition of Laplace’s theory of 
the universe shows that Poe had firmly grasped the science 
of his day, and could make it crystal clear to others. 
Nevertheless the thesis suffers from the fault of all philo- 
sophies based on science: it dates—as Compte and 
Spencer date. The material of science is too changeable 
to be the basis of a universal philosophy. Poe’s argument 
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stands or falls by certain assumptions about time, space, 
and matter which can no longer be held. And what of 
the work as a ‘poem’? It seems to have been written 
under great excitement: it holds the interest; it is a 
remarkable effort of imaginative reason. But it cannot 
stand as poetry. Indeed, its great weakness is that it is 
neither one thing nor the other. ‘ Eureka’ is one of Poe’s 
longest pieces, yet, for the subject, surprisingly brief. 
Even those who dismiss it as nonsense will admire its 
concentration of thought and style. 

This concentration is wonderfully revealed in the 
Critical Essays, of which Mr Slater gives us five—‘ Charles 
Dickens,’ ‘ Nathaniel Hawthorne,’ ‘ J. Fenimore Cooper,’ 
‘The Philosophy of Composition,’ and ‘ The Rational of 
Verse.’ The Critical Essays represent the most balanced 
and cautious side of Poe’s work. In ‘ Eureka’ he gives 
full reign to his imaginative reason; in the Tales, Collo- 
quies, and Poems he delights in the exuberance of his 
imaginative sensibility ; but in the Critical Essays he is 
more factual and abstract. Imaginative reason and sensi- 
bility, kept within bounds bv the subject and the medium 
and by his critical faculty, issue in fine shades of discern- 
ment and understanding. Abstraction and analysis in- 
form and control the imagination; and the excessive 
morbid emotion is absent. Poe’s critical writing is on a 
high level. The essay on Dickens, mainly a study of 
‘Barnaby Rudge,’ is remarkable for the vividness and 
clarity of his résumé of the plot (on a par with the exposi- 
tion of Laplace’s theory in ‘ Eureka); for his brilliant 
solution of the mystery *; and for the insight of his judg- 
ment on Dickens’s work in general. ‘The Philosophy of 
Composition ’ is one of the most interesting and revealing 
things he ever wrote. We shall return to it in a moment 
when considering the poems. 

Mr Slater includes some of the ‘ Marginalia,’ in one of 
which Poe defends his frequent and rather irritating use 
of the dash, which, he says, represents ‘ a second thought 
—an emendation.’ But its continual use makes for 
jerkiness, and is typographically bad. It offends the eye. 
Poe’s ‘ Marginalia’’ are themselves often second thoughts, 
sometimes brilliant, often rather obvious and pedestriar. 


* Poe claimed to have solved the roystery of * Barnaby Rudge’ ‘before 
Dickens had completed the book. 
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As a critic Poe was original and distinguished ; but 
there are others as good. As a story-teller he was unique. 
Nowhere in the whole field of literature are there stories 
quite like his. His ‘Tales’ are well represented here 
(though we miss ‘ The Black Cat’), and reveal his astonish- 
ing range, power, and originality. There are faults of 
style, emotional excess, and monotony: much to criticise. 
But here the imagination, in reason, fantasy, and profound 
sensibility, is paramount. The ‘ Tales’ are centred in the 
morbid, the awful, the fantastic ; but whatever the form, 
the best of them have an inimitable quality of controlled 
excitement derived from an increasingly tense oscillation 
between despair and hope. Of these ‘ Tales’ Baudelaire 
writes: ’ No man, I repeat, has told with greater magic 
the exceptions of human life and nature, the ardours 
of the curiosities of convalescence, the close of seasons 
charged with enervating splendours, sultry weather, humid 
and misty, where the south wind softens and distends the 
nerves, like the chords of an instrument ; where the eyes 
are filled with tears that come not from the heart; hallu- 
cination at first giving place to doubt, soon convinced and 
full of reason as a book ; absurdity installing itself in the 
intellect, and governing it with a crushing logic ; hysteria 
usurping the place of will, a contradiction established 
between the nerves and the mind, and mien out of all 
accord expressing grief by laughter.’ Poe’s treatment is 
sometimes abstract-imaginative, as in ‘The Tell-tale 
Heart’ or ‘ The Facts in the case of M. Valdemar,’ where 
argument is subordinated to effect ; sometimes imagina- 
tive-abstract, as in the detective stories, where effect is 
subordinated to argument; and occasionally purely 
imaginative, as in ‘ The Fall of the House of Usher.’ 

Of all the ‘Tales,’ ‘The Fall of the House of Usher’ 
is perhaps the finest, the most original, and the most 
characteristic of its author. The effect of foreboding, 
of something evil and menacing, is set in the opening 
passage. 


‘During the whole of a dull, dark, and soundless day in the 
autumn of the year, when the clouds hung oppressively low 
in the heavens, I had been passing alone, on horseback, through 
a singularly dreary tract of country, and at length found myself, 
as the shades of evening drew on, within view of the melan- 
choly House of Usher. I know not how it was—but, with the 
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first glimpse of the building, a sense of insufferable gloom 
pervaded my spirit. I say insufferable; for the feeling was 
unrelieved by any of that half-pleasurable, because poetic, 
sentiment, with which the mind usually receives even the 
sternest natural images of the desolate or terrible. I looked 
upon the scene before me—upon the mere house, and the simple 
landscape features of the domain—upon the bleak walls—upon 
the vacant eye-like windows—upon a few rank sedges—and 
upon a few white trunks of decayed trees—with an utter 
depression of soul which I can compare to no earthly sensation 
more properly than to the after-dream of the reveller upon 
opium—the bitter lapse into every-day life—the hideous 
dropping of the veil. There was an iciness, a sinking, a sicken- 
ing of the heart—an unredeemed dreariness of thought which 
no goading of the imagination could torture into aught of the 
sublime.’ 


Here is the essential Poe, melancholy, sensitive, 
imaginative. The imagery is almost unbearably vivid. 
It is also a very good example of his prose style: the 
poetical quality ; the lapse into the analytical in the midst 
of the poetical; the sonorous syntax and occasionally 
rather stilted diction such as ‘ singularly,’ ‘ at length’ ; the 
dashes, not representing second thoughts as argued in the 
‘ Marginalia,’ but used effectively to build up, one after 
another, short pregnant phrases; the general effect of 
wretchedness and gloom. The story of the half-mad 
Usher, and of his sister, the Lady Madeline, accidentally 
buried alive and breaking out of her tomb during a wild 
and stormy night, followed by the collapse of the house, 
is the least important thing about it. The quality of the 
tale depends almost wholly on atmosphere. It is the 
supreme distillation of the Romantic Movement. The 
poem in it, the poem which Usher reads to the narrator 
(one of the most effective in Poe) heightens the effect. 
Like everything else which this apostle of perfection 
wrote, ‘The Fall of the House of Usher’ is not quite 
perfect. It is marred by Usher’s last speech, which is 
poor and melodramatic. He should not have spoken, 
disturbing the tense and concentrated atmosphere. There 
is very little conversation in Poe’s ‘ Tales,’ and it is usually 
ineffective. He lacked the gift of making characters live 
in their speech. His genius is in description. We feel 
the same weakness in ‘ William Wilson,’ one of the finest 
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of the ‘ Tales’: the plot and atmosphere, the descriptive 
passages, are of the highest order; but the effect is 
broken whenever the characters speak—again, as in 
‘ Usher,’ particularly at the end, the climax. 

The range and variety of the ‘ Tales’ collected in this 
volume reveal the power of Poe’s imagination. A story 
like ‘M. Vaidemar,’ for example, is a perfect example of 
imaginative reason arguing a fantastic case and imaginative 
sensibility presenting it in all its sensuous force, so that 
we identify ourselves with the dying man, and almost 
physically experience the horrors of his disintegration. 
This power of making us feel almost physically at one with 
the strange events of his stories—with the howling of the 
sea in ‘ Descent into the Maelstrém,’ the monotonous 
thumping of the heart in ‘ The Tell-tale Heart,’ the cold 
hiss of the pendulum in ‘ The Pit and the Pendulum ’—is 
the authentic mark of Poe’s genius. The detective stories 
are, on the whole, less impressive, less alive, though as 
pioneer work they are extraordinary—the parent of Sher- 
lock ‘Holmes, Father Brown, and a host of others. ‘ The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue’ has horror and excitement, 
but the explanation is rather improbable and not very 
convincing. The story is made top-heavy by a too long 
and redundant introduction. When the element of 
fantasy or horror is absent, as in a straightforward detec- 
tive tale such as ‘ The Purloined Letter,’ Poe is less good. 
A re-reading of this tale reveals a certain flatness ; nor 
is the climax very convincing. The minute and thorough 
search made by the police would have inevitably revealed 
the letter. 

Many of Poe’s tales have a poetic quality more so 
than the boasted ‘ poetry’ of ‘ Eureka.’ But the poetic 
quality of his prose is most perfectly revealed in the 
* Colloquies,’ some of which are included in the present 
volume. They are short philosophical prose-poems of 
extraordinary beauty, arguments cast in allegorical form, 
rather like Platonic Dialogues in quality. In the ‘ Poems,’ 
all the qualities of his work, imaginative reason and 
sensibility, abstraction, emotional melancholy, are fused 
and raised to their most intense pitch. Not all of them are 
on a high level—indeed, he was primarily a prose writer, 
and his prose is on a generally higher level than his poetry. 
But at his best Poe is a true poet. ‘ The Bells,’ ‘ Annabel 
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Lee,’ and ‘ The Raven’ are imperishable; and of these 
‘The Raven ’ is supreme. 

One of the most interesting things in this Selection is 
the essay mentioned above on ‘ The Philosophy of Com- 
position,’ which describes step by step the composition 
of ‘The Raven.’ It shows how profound emotion, in- 
tense imaginative reason and sensibility, and cold analy- 
tical abstraction worked together to produce a perfect 
poem. Having conceived the intention of writing a 
poem, Poe first asked himself what the extent of it should 
be. It should be long enough to be read at one sitting 
—about one hundred lines. What was the effect to be 
conveyed ? It must be the effect of Beauty. But in 
what tone should Beauty be expressed ? It should be in 
a tone of sadness: for ‘ beauty of whatever kind, in its 
supreme development, invariably excites the sensitive 
soul to tears.’ Next, the form, Nothing, he thought, is 
more effective than the refrain ; therefore the poem must 
have a refrain which would give it identity, and at the 
same time variety. ‘I resolved to diversify, and so 
heighten the effect, by adhering in general to the monotone 
of sound, while I continually varied that of thought. . . .’ 
He would vary the application of the refrain, while the 
refrain itself remained practically unvaried. What was 
to be the nature of the refrain? It must be brief, and 
centred in a single word ; and the character of this word 
* must be sonorous and susceptible of protracted emphasis. 

* This lead to the choice of ‘ the long o as the most 
sonorous vowel in connection with r as the most producible 
consonant.’ The first and most obvious word which 
presented itself was ‘nevermore.’ But here the problem 
arose that although the word must, it seemed, be spoken 
by a human being, yet its monotonous petition would 
be difficult to reconcile with a rational mind. Here the 
choice of a raven presented itself. Poe had now reached 
a stage, as he says, of conceiving a raven, an ill-omened 
bird, ‘ monotonously repeating the one word ‘‘ nevermore ”’ 
at the conclusion of each stanza in a poem of melancholy 
tone, and in length about one hundred lines.’ Still aiming 
at ‘ supremeness or perfection at all points,’ he next asked : 
What is the most melancholy of all melancholy topics ? 
and found the answer in death. Nothing, he argued, is 
more poetical than the death of a beautiful woman; and 
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this suggested the idea of a bereaved lover. But how 
combine it with the raven repeating the word ‘ never- 
more’? This problem was solved by the lover questioning 
the raven, who answered ‘ nevermore ’—and once this 
solution was reached, it suggested the development ‘ of 
making the first query a commonplace one, and the second 
less so, the third still less, and so on,’ until at length the 
lover, excited by its repetition, put to it questions of a 
different character, questions concerning his lost love, 
questions framed in a frenzy of self torture to get the 
expected but feared answer, ‘ Nevermore.’ He com- 
posed the climatic stanza first, then began to build the 
poem up to it. In the versification, he tells us, he aimed 
at originality, not in rhythm or metre, but in their com- 
bination into stanza, ‘ nothing even remotely approaching 
this combination having ever been attempted.’ Next 
came the problem of bringing the lover and the raven 
together. The first part of this problem was _ locale, 
which must be circumscribed in space in order to con- 
centrate the attention: the second part was to introduce 
the bird; and it seemed inevitable that he should be 
introduced through the window, his tapping for admission 
being at first interpreted by the lover as a stranger tapping 
at his chamber door. ‘I made the night tempestous, 
first to account for the Raven’s seeking admission, and 
secondly, for the effect of contrast with the (physical) 
serenity within the chamber.’ In the middle of the poem 
he decided to introduce an effect of contrast between the 
almost ludicrous solemnity of the bird and his ominous 
significance. The dénowement should be ‘ the lover’s final 
demand if he shall meet his mistress in another world,’ and 
the raven’s reply of ‘ Nevermore.’ Finally the last two 
stanzas were added to round off the poem with a suggestion 
of something beyond the physical presence of the raven— 
a suggestion of ‘making him emblematical of Mournful 
and never-ending Remembrance. . . .” 

Thus was built up, stage by stage, one of the most 
moving and original poems in the language—a remarkable 
example of all Poe’s qualities in act: melancholy emotion, 
imaginative reason working up the material of imaginative 
sensibility, and each informed by abstraction. This may 
have been the process of the whole, but certain individual 
verses seem to bear the stamp of immediate inspiration, 
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such as the one where the lover, in response to the raven’s 
tapping, has opened the door, half hoping it might be his 
lost love returned from the dead. 


*‘ Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there wonder- 
ing fearing, 
Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortals ever dared to dream 
before ; 
But the silence was unbroken, and the stillness gave no 
token, 
And the only word there spoken was the whispered word, 
** Lenore ! ”’ 
This I whispered, and an echo murmured back the word, 
** Lenore ! ’’— 


Merely this, and nothing more.’ 


Such, indeed, was Poe—a lonely visionary peering into 
the night, ‘dreaming dreams no mortals ever dared to 
dream before.’ The mystery and wonder of the imagina- 
tion is its daring, its power to create the strange and the 
new in thought and sensibility. Poe dared todream. And 
that is his chief title to fame. 

ROBERT HAMILTON, 











( 526 ) 
Art. 9.—THE CHRISTIAN SOCIALISTS. 


‘ La revolution sociale sera morale, ou elle ne sera pas.’— 
Péguy: Cahier d’annonces. 


A hundred years ago the name ‘ Christian Socialism ’ was 
chosen to describe the ideas which were common to a 
number of different activities that had recently started 
among the working class of London in response to the 
efforts of F. D. Maurice and of his friend J. M. Ludlow, 
barrister of Lincoln’s Inn. Their aim was to christianise 
socialism. The failure of Christian Socialism in _ its 
primary aim is a long and elaborate story; but the 
elements of this failure can be seen in the events of its first 
year of life, and even in the first months of that year. The 
weakness in the attempt of the Christian Socialists we can 
see now as part of a weakness much more widely spread 
and more deep-seated than is exemplified by the endeavours 
of that diverse group which gathered round Maurice 
‘The Prophet’ in the eighteen-fifties. The organisations 
and the more loosely-knit associations that we call socialist 
in Britain and on the Continent were in their origins 
estranged from Christianity ; the condition of our society 
now is largely characterised by this historic estrangement. 
Yet the Christian mind is reluctant to accept this condition 
as permanent. To recall, therefore, the circumstances of 
the foundation of Christian Socialism is something more 
than of antiquarian interest. The essentials of the problem 
that confronted Maurice have changed little. What 
follows is largely a narrative of events, but those who still 
care for Maurice’s problem may see more in those events 
than merely the record of a little-known Victorian episode. 

Early in February 1850 Mr J. M. Ludlow, at his 
chambers in--Lincoln’s Inn, received a letter from the 
Chaplain of the Inn which ran as follows : 

* Hastings, Wednesday Evening. 
My dear Friend, 

I see it clearly. We must not beat about the bush. What 
right have we to address the English people ? We must have 
something special to tell them, or we ought not to speak. 
“Tracts on Christian Socialism ’’ is, it seems to me, the only 
title which will define our object, and will commit us at once to 
the conflict we must engage in sooner or later with the unsocial 
Christians and the unchristian Socialists.’ 
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The terms of this letter were welcome to the recipient. A 
decision was required ; and the words of the letter were 
decisive. They were even defiant. The movement to 
which the letter referred would of course make enemies. 
It had made them already and before the year was out it 
would make more. Maurice rarely wrote in this strain. 
The qualities which shone from him at the Monday Bible 
readings were not those of an organiser. Tu:ough he was 
clearly the leader among his supporters there was nothing 
of the dictator about him. He was not even a good 
commander, for he could not issue orders. The best word 
for his position was the one his friends used—‘ The 
Prophet.’ He spoke in prophecy of the vocation of a 
Christian in society and of the evils of the hour. But it 
was more than prophecy that was needed now. The next 
step was clearly to found the Working Men’s Associations. 
This urgent task required to a large degree the conventional 
energies of organisation and leadership. Association was 
what the working men demanded and it was this that 
Christian Socialism must bring them if the movement was 
to flourish and to be effective. 

Maurice and Ludlow were agreed that their pro- 
blem was to christianise socialism. Ludlow realised that 
for Maurice this task was itself part of a still greater 
work, the deepening of Christianity in men’s lives every- 
where. This was to Maurice the universal problem of the 
Christian Church. Maurice later in his letter had re- 
marked that the movement made use of a name that would 
be called revolutionary. Yet he did not hesitate to use 
another name that was more revolutionary still. Ludlow 
could call to mind a letter written in the autumn of the 
previous year in which Maurice explained the essential 
communism of the Christian Church. ‘I do not think 
myself,’ he had written,* ‘the least absolved from the duty 
of helping all I can to give the Communist principle a fair 
trial.’ 

Ludlow had told Maurice that he was a digger, not a 
builder. What’ was wanted now, Ludlow realised, was 
constructive action ; the foundations he felt had been truly 
laid. The work this year, 1850, must be the establishment 








* Aug. 25, 1849. See ‘The Life of F. D. Maurice,’ by Frederick Maurice, 
1884, Vol. II, p. 8. 
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of organisation and practice. A number of different 
activities had already begun. There were the tracts. 
The Prophet himself was writing the first of them, and, 
outside the regular series, Kingsley had already written 
another dealing with the problem that was treated in his 
novel ‘ Alton Locke.’ A iegular journal would soon be 
required. There was the educational work begun for the 
working men of Bloomsbury at Little Ormond Yard. 
This work had prospered. A few months before, neither 
Maurice nor the rector of the district, the Rev. William 
Short, could appear at Little Ormond Yard without escort, 
and now the rector was a welcome visitor and Maurice 
took his evening classes without interference. There were 
the debates at the Cranbourne Coffee House Tavern, which 
gave opportunity to the working men themselves, men 
such as the tailor poet, Gerald Massey, to discuss questions 
of the day on equal terms with men like Tom Hughes, who 
had joined the group last summer fresh from Rugby and 
Oriel, or the elegant Cuthbert Ellison, member of the 
Young England party, who lived in chambers with 
Thackeray and who was being talked of, whilst the book 
appeared, as the original of Arthur Pendennis. And there 
was the Health League which followed the long- 
remembered first outing to Epping forest in the summer 
of 49; this was conceived by the scientifically minded 
Charles Mansfield of whom Thackeray had said, ‘ Charles 
Mansfield must have the rudiments of wings under his 
waistcoat.’ But most important of all there were the 
Associations. 

Ludlow was convinced from his first-hand experience in 
Paris that the French model was the right one to follow. 
Louis Blanc’s ‘ Ateliers Nationaux’ had failed or rather 
had been deliberately wrecked, but what had succeeded 
them, the ‘ Associations Ouvriers,’ privately organised by 
the workmen themselves upon Bechez’s system, seemed to 
Ludlow just what was needed here in England. It seemed 
to him that this spontaneous combination of journeymen 
workers, freeing themselves from a tyrannous exploitation 
by the capitalist employer, exactly fulfilled and expressed 
the Christian counsel of the Gospels and the example of the 
Early Church. It was unfortunate that the French 
organisations and their leaders were anti-clerical and 
anti-Christian, but this tendency was understandable, 
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Ludlow thought, in view of the reactionary and ob- 
scurantist character of the ecclesiastical system that 
prevailed in France. The principle of association was 
itself indubitably Christian, and regulations could be 
framed to express its Christian character. 

It had been hard work to persuade Maurice to a 
favourable view of any of these enterprises. So strong 
was his distrust of systems and of organisations that he 
was dubious not only of the Associations but even of the 
Health League. His concern was with individual goodness 
and personal responsibility. He seemed to regard any 
formally organised community besides the Church itself as 
of doubtful worth and as likely to lead to a division of the 
individual’s moral loyalties. He was quick to see in the 
associations a merely secular and commercial endeavour 
and to speak as though the only association worth striving 
for was an assembly of saints, who of course would share all 
things in common as all things were owing to divine 
dispensation. The association which Maurice valued was 
that which met at his own house in Queen Square on 
Monday evenings for meditation and self-improvement. 
It was this assembly which Maurice rightly saw as the 
heart of the movement, but which Ludlow realised could 
not itself set about such work as was involved in con- 
trolling the associations, and in promoting means of sanitary 
reform or working men’s education. 

Late in December of 1849 Ludlow had given a dinner- 
party at his house during which he and seven other 
members of the group were able to put to Maurice the urgent 
need for action in the matter of promoting the Associations 
and to persuade him as to the truly Christian purpose of 
this activity. This discussion, which lasted to the small 
hours, marked something of a crisis. But at last Maurice 
had seemed convinced. Practical plans were discussed and 
a course of action agreed. A few days later Maurice had 
written to Kingsley : 

‘I do not see any further than this. Competition is put forth 
as the law of the universe. Thatisalie. The time is come for 
us to declare that it is a lie by word and deed. I see no way 
but association for work instead of for strikes. I do not say, or 
think we feel, that the relation of employer and employed is not 
a true relation. I do not determine that wages may not be a 
righteous mode of expressing that relation. But at present it 
2M 2 
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is clear that the relation is destroyed, that the payment of 
wages is nothing but a deception. We may restore the whole 
state of things: we may bring in a new one. God will decide 
that. His voice has gone forth clearly bidding us come forward 
to fight against the present state of things; to call men to 
repentance first of all, but then also, as it seems to me, to give 
them an opportunity of showing their repentance and bringing 
forth fruits worthy of it. This is my notion of a Tailors’ 
Association.’ 


But it was uot a notion that would be widely understood in 
the worldly world of the fifties. A meeting of the pro- 
moters was held at Maurice’s house on January 8 which 
decided to initiate an association of Working Tailors. 
Walter Cooper was appointed manager at a salary of 2/. a 
week and the initial expenditure of about 3001. was found 
by the group. A shop and workrooms were leased at 34 
Castle Street, near Oxford Street. Work was begun on 
February 11; price-lists were circulated and orders came 
in. These, alas for Maurice’s aims, were not the fruits of 
repentance but of sound business acumen. 

There were, as has been shown, many other fields 
besides the associations in which Maurice’s friends were 
busy, and though the differing nature of these activities 
could be taken as a sign of vigour, there were dangers 
in an uncoordinated development of them; there was a 
threat too, even more formidable, from the diversity 
of his supporters. Alexander Macmillan referred to the 
group as the Crotchet Club. And indeed they did appear 
rather an odd lot. The superficial conventionalities of the 
Church and the Bar, which were strongly represented, 
contrasted strangely, for example, with Mansfield’s cotton- 
cloth shoes and with Furnivall’s fad of teetotalism, which 
Kingsley’s robust taste found repulsive. Still more re- 
pulsive to Kingsley was a pair of blue plush gloves seen to 
be worn at prayers by an unnamed member. But it was 
not these comical ‘ crotchets’ which gave cause for dis- 
quiet. There were divisions that cut deeper than eccen- 
tricity and fad. The movement had begun to attract men 
who were nourished in the Owenite and Chartist traditions. 
These men, on the whole, either did not care for the cause 
of Christianity or were frankly unbelievers. Ther were, 
besides, recruits from abroad such as Charles Sully and Le 
Chevalier, who had been bred upon the revolutionary anti- 
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clericalism of France. These latter were in Ludlow’s view 
invaluable supporters, since they could, with first-hand 
experience, advise on the establishment of the Working 
Men’s Associations. The former sort too, men like Lloyd 
Jones, were surely needed if the movement was to make 
progress among the working class. But it was not easy to 
reconcile the secular outlook of these with the spiritual 
aims of Maurice. 

At a recent Cranbourne Tavern evening when the tension 
between the Chartist element and the Christian grew near to 
breaking point, Kingsley had called out, ‘ I am a parson and 
a Chartist.’ This had caused something of a sensation. It 
was a brave utterance ; but it was doubtful if the author 
of it fully realised what was involved for others in making a 
reconciliation that came easily to him. 

The problem inherent in these differences emerged 
towards the middle of March. It was brought into the 
open by Charles Sully, a bookbinder from Paris and a 
supporter of Louis Blanc. The affairs and management of 
the Tailors’ Association were giving trouble. Walter 
Cooper, its secretary, was more interested in his own 
reputation as a Chartist agitator than in the good order of 
the Association’s finances, and he was not above enriching 
himself at the expense of the working associates. There 
was a good deal of discussion about the principles upon 
which should be calculated each associate’s financial 
benefit. Some were in favour of equal pay according to 
ideas made popular by Louis Blanc. More were inclined 
to support a system whereby superior skill and faster work 
were proportionately rewarded. Complications of re- 
lationship arose between the Tailors’ Association, which 
was first in the field, and the newer associations that were 
being formed among the bakers and the shoemakers. A 
basic difficulty was caused by the fact that the Associations 
themselves had no legal status; the liability of the 
members was not protected and there were no statutory 
regulations to secure the proper administration of the funds. 
The Association at present could have no suitable con- 
stitution that was recognised in law. Attention was being 
called to this in the House of Commons by Mr Slaney, who 
moved successfully a motion for the appointment of a 
Select Committee of the House to report upon ‘ Investments 
for the Savings of the middle and working Classes.’ Sully, 
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who had been made secretary to the ‘ Society for promoting 
Working Men’s Associations,’ exposed these difficulties 
competently and straightforwardly. He was a direct and 
practical person. His concern was with the commercial 
prosperity of the Associations considered as_ business 
undertakings. He discussed remedies with Ludlow, and 
both being convinced that action was urgently necessary he 
proposed to Maurice the formation of a Central Board 
which would have authority to supervise and manage the 
affairs of the Association. On the face of it this seemed a 
sensible suggestion. Ludlow supported it and felt con- 
vinced that both he and Maurice should join the Board. 
But in a discussion with Sully and in a long letter to Ludlow 
written afterwards and dated March 17 Maurice flatly re- 
fused to have anything to do with the Board and objected 
to it in principle. In the course of this letter he expressed 
a belief that was to be decisive to the future of the move- 
ment. He wrote as follows : 


‘God’s order seems to me more than ever the antagonist of 
man’s systems ; Christian socialism is in my mind the assertion 
of God’s order. Every attempt, however small and feeble, to 
bring it forth I honour and desire to assist. Every attempt to 
hide it under a great machinery, call it Organisation of Labour, 
Central Board, or what you like, I must protest against as 
hindering the gradual development of what I regard as a 
divine purpose, as an attempt to create a new constitution of 
society, when what we want is that the old constitution should 
exhibit its true functions and energies. For that distinction I 
exist only to testify.’ 


And to make his own future position doubly clear he added, 
‘To guide and govern is not my business. . . . Sganarelle 
might be beaten into a doctor, but Christopher Sly could 
only be made king when he was drunk. I am not quite 
drunk and I don’t want to be a king.’ * 

No words could be plainer; none so calamitous. By 
them Christian Socialism was put into a spiritual wilderness. 
The subjects of the king that would not rule found other 
rulers. The forces that had worked for a harmony 
between the needs of this world and the next flew apart in 
fatal separation. Sully was surely right in recommending 
his business-like proposals. ‘ He has organisation at his 





* «The Life of F. E. Maurice,’ Vol. II, p. 44. 
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finger-tips,’ Maurice bitterly remarked. And Ludlow was 
surely right in pointing out that he and Maurice would lose 
the confidence of the working men and become branded as 
reactionary unless they both agreed to take part as leaders 
in controlling what they had created. And was Maurice 
wrong to speak as he did in his letter? Sully admitted 
ruefully that he was at least consistent with the principles 
which had been set down in ‘ The Kingdom of Christ.’ 

But looking back across a hundred years our lament is 
not over the dissensions among the followers of Maurice nor 
for his disagreements with them, but at the inadequacy of 
the Christian Socialist idea in face of the situation which 
gave rise to it. 

The withdrawal of Maurice from effective leadership 
was, it is true, regrettable ; but it may be said he was not 
cut out to be the sort of leader that was then required. 
What was needed was organising power and managerial 
ability. Maurice by temperament was not the man. Yet 
however forcefully this view is put, the tragic fact remains 
that following Maurice’s letter of March 17 the movement 
became more and more emptied of its vital Christian 
content. The rest of the story shows Christian Socialism 
as a small tributary to the main stream of working-class 
movements, each growing more secularised in proportion 
as they become more popular and successful. 

Maurice in the early days when these secular influences 
appeared first among the Christian Socialists unwittingly 
contributed to their maintenance by acting as peacemaker. 
As a ‘compromise’ outcome to the various proposals which 
were advanced in the early summer of 1850 to establish 
some sort of effective control, a Council of Promoters was 
formed and Maurice agreed to be its President. But, as he 
had made clear, he was not to be its ruler. 

The divergent elements, the Christian and the com- 
mercial, were becoming clear in their opposition. It was 
becoming clear too who were the enthusiasts for the two 
interpretations of the movement. The leaders were 
Ludlow on the one hand and on the other a new recruit, 
Mr E. V. Neale. Neale wasarich man. He is well known 
as the founder of the London Cooperative Stores and as one 
of the leading figures in the Cooperative Movement. In 
1850 his help to the Christian Socialists was welcome as 
bringing to the movement first-class organising ability and 
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much-needed financial aid. In the next few years he was 
to spend the greater part of his fortune in assisting various 
cooperative schemes. 

Neale never liked the name Christian Si-cialism nor the 
definitely Christian basis on which the society rested. His 
concern was first of all with the prosperity of the Associ- 
ations viewed as business undertakings. He did not wish 
to enrich himself. He fully shared Ludlow’s enthusiasm 
for helping the working men to disengage themselves from 
the unjust and degraded relationship with their employers 
which had become prevalent. But Neale saw the Christian 
principle more as an assistance to these aims than as an aim 
in itself. The danger of his influence for the movement 
was seen by Ludlow rather than by Maurice. Ludlow 
was in favour of framing a constitution for the society so as 
to oblige its members to some specific and declared attach- 
ment to Christianity. This Ludlow knew was abhorrent to 
Neale and would have the effect of excluding not only him 
but also the revolutionary non-Christians, such as Lloyd 
Jonesand Sully. It is true that by his force of character and 
by deliberate efforts at conciliation, Maurice kept together 
in the society most of these diverse and opposing elements 
which would otherwise have broken apart. But it may be 
doubted at the distance of a hundred years whether this 
seeming unity was worth the effort expended upon it. 
The realities of the cleavage were no more than superficially 
concealed. The effect was, first, to give to Neale the con- 
tinued support of the structure of Christian Socialism and 
to secure for his work in the field of cooperation the 
active service of men like Hughes and Furnivall; and 
secondly to deny to Ludlow the full expression of what he 
felt to be the essential purpose of the movement. This 
inhibition upon Ludlow was felt by Maurice to be wise 
Christian moderation. But there can be little doubt that 
it stifled the breath of Christian Socialism. The future of 
the Associations lay with Neale. Their history is part of 
the history of the Cooperative Movement, whilst the original 
spirit that had started the movement found a more con- 
genial expression in the Working Men’s College started in 
1852. The curriculum included the following : Grammar: 
T. Hughes ; English History: F. D. Maurice; French : 
J. M. Ludlow; Singing: J. Hullah. The teaching of 
these arts is indeed a noble calling, hut this modest scheme 
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of instruction is none the less a sad commentary upon the 
brighter and larger hopes of two years earlier. 

It is not within the scope of this article to take the story 
further nor more fully to analyse the failure of the Christian 
Socialists. But those who reflect upon these few facts or 
who care to study them in more detail will be impressed by 
a weakness in the movement which it shared with a good 
deal of Victorian endeavour. Where the Victorians saw a 
failure of Christianity among the people, they saw it in terms 
that were narrowly political or economic. The Victorian 
mind sought to remedy a failure that was at bottom a 
failure of faith, by measures that were not religious at 
all, but social and secular. Such work in the nineteenth 
century may be compared with that of the friars in the 
Middle Ages. The friars began at the beginning. They 
were concerned with causes. The Victorians were con- 
cerned with results. Maurice understood better than 
many of his contemporaries the nature of the Church, but 
in practice—largely I think because of the inescapable 
oppressive environment of the Victorian world—he failed 
_to bring to bear upon this movement, which cost him 
so much care, his noble and profound conception of 


ecclesia. His failure is bound up with much that we now 
are concerned to interrogate and revalue. This work of 
revaluing the nineteenth century is vital to us if we are to 
win for our own time a chance to recover and re-animate 
the principles of coherence that are proper to our society. 


HARMAN GRISEWOOD. 
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Art. 10.—BISMARCK AND THE PAPACY UNDER LEO 
XIII. 


As one who can just recall the death of Pio Nono and the 
accession of Leo XIII, I can testify to the wide and strong 
sympathy, then felt for Prussia in its Kulturkampf (its ‘War 
of Culture’ against an ‘Obscurantist’ Vatican). Through- 
out Europe Protestants, Liberals, and Freethinkers seemed, 
largely, to agree in condemning the Papacy in the eighteen- 
sixties and seventies, as hopelessly involved in mortal 
combat with many of the strongest tendencies of the 
Modern World. 

In Prussia by the end of 1877 six of the fourteen Roman 
Bishoprics were vacant by the deposition and two more by 
the natural death of their occupants. Fourteen hundred 
Roman Catholic parishes were without incumbents. In 
nearly eight hundred spiritual ministrations or ‘ pastoral 
care’ had entirely ceased. Some extreme papalists, even 
of high rank, had begun to talk of ‘ revolution ’ as the only 
possible alleviation for the desperate position of the Church, 
not merely in Prussia, but over most of the continent of 
Europe. 

Yet as the Papacy seemed, under Pius, to be steadily 
weakening in its hold upon the Modern World, it also 
appeared, mirabile dictu, to become more defiant, am- 
bitious, and aggressive. More and more it seemed ready 
to challenge the supremacy of the Modern State over its 
Roman Catholic subjects. It even appeared to many to 
be ever more ready to invoke the spirit of Hildebrand as 
that spirit became more and more inapplicable, out-of-date, 
and outrageously repellant. 

All this caused deep anxiety in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries—more closely concerned with such dangers than non- 
Roman lands. 

Thus, when in June 1868, solemn proclamation was 
made of the approaching Council of the Church at the 
Vatican—to begin on Dec. 6, 1869—the Bavarian, Aus- 
trian, and French Governments were all perturbed. 

Prince Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst, then Bavaria’s 
Foreign Minister and leading statesman, appealed to 
European Powers to take measures in concert to check 
what he pictured as the new and perilous Papal claims. 
Austria, though at first indisposed to take such strong 
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measures, after a while did very plainly warn the Vatican. 
If, said Vienna, Papal Rome realised these (supposed) 
designs, it would create an impassable gulf between the 
laws of the Church and those of most modern States. 
Imperial France, also—the strongly religious Government 
of the Second Empire, the Government which was still 
securing to Pio Nono the last relics of his Temporal Power 
—implored the Pope to consider that the policies he 
was following were bound to cause a disastrous conflict 
between the Church and the civil power at all points. 

At first Bismarck seemed averse from any action. 
Again and again, in 1869, 1870, and 1871, he held his hand. 
Thus, on Jan. 5, 1870, he repeats (to the Prussian Envoy 
at the Vatican) his choice of a reserved policy, avoiding 
any shadow of aggressiveness. ‘ We need not be anxious,’ 
he writes ; ‘ supported by public opinion and by the grow- 
ing national-political consciousness, our legislation can 
deal with any crisis.’ 

And even after the Council had formally declared 
Papal infallibility (July 18, 1870), Prussia, while joining 
her protests to those of Austria and France, repeated the 
assurance of her earnest wish ‘ to live in peace and amity 
with the Pope.’ 

But gradually the attitude of Bismarck changed. 
Gradually he seemed to become, for the nonce, a veritable 
Pombal, almost a new Luther, towards the more aggressive 
claims, and legions, of the Church of Rome. To Pio Nono 
he now appeared as an ‘ Attila’ or a ‘ Diocletian.’ 

Above all, it was the attitude of Pio Nono himself 
which increasingly inspired distrust, alarm, and anger. 
The old Pope, it was feared by many, might make himself 
the centre and inspiration of a great political, anti-Prussian 
and anti-Protestant coalition. This dread, which rapidly 
died down with Leo, was with many a regular obsession 
between 1866 and 1878—Bismarck himself increasingly 
paid heed to it after the French war. 

Even at the height of the Kulturkampf Bismarck had 
declared his hope that some day a ‘ pacific Pope’ would 
come to reign, with whom he could negotiate at least a 
suspension of hostilities. And in the earliest spring of 
1878, just before the Russo-Turkish war was formally 
ended—by an abortive Peace—this statesmanlike desire 
began to find fulfilment. 
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Cardinal Joachim Pecci—son of Colonel Pecci, who had 
served in the armies of the Great Napoleon, and of a mother 
who claimed descent from Rienzi—was sixty-eight when 
elected Pope. He had been a Cardinal since December 
1853. For thirty-two years he had been the Archbishop 
of Perugia, devoting himself to the intellectual and social 
improvement of his diocese and his city, as well as to 
pastoral care. The magistrates and people of Perugia had 
asked for him—and they were not disappointed. 

In the last year of the pontificate Pius had made this 
truly liberal and moderate churchman Cardinal Camerlengo, 
possibly with the thought of preventing his election to the 
Papacy. (For a vague tradition regarded the Camerlengo 
as debarred. It was enough for him to administer the 
Holy See—as was his duty—during a vacancy.) In the 
Conclave of February 1878 this tradition proved a baseless 
prejudice and the Camerlengo was soon elected. He took 
the title of Leo XIII. Newman is said to have hailed in 
him ‘ a power answering to the name of Leo.’ 

With little delay the new Pontiff began to show the 
world a new spirit. And soon the ice of suspicion, 
contempt, and hatred began, however slightly, to thaw. 
Especially, perhaps, was this the case in England and in 
German lands. Leo’s elevation of John Henry Newman 
to the Cardinalate; his similar recognition of some 
moderate Austrian-German leaders of Church opinion 
(former ‘ inopportunist ’ members of the Vatican Council) ; 
his purpose of also making Bishop Dupanloup a member 
of the Sacred College ; his efforts to reconcile Ddéllinger to 
the Church ; and other manifestations of his statesmanlike 
Christianity, gave promise, from the first, that he might 
modify the Prussian Kulturkampf. This, perhaps the most 
acute and dangerous of the feuds bequeathed by Pius IX, 
he regarded as a chief stumbling-block and scandal. ‘ My 
soul will never find rest till Church and State are at peace 
in Germany.’ And with Bismarckian cooperation, Leo 
ended this war. Nothing more solidly supports the claim 
of this ‘ great priest’ to be a Church-statesman of the 
first order. It was something to have turned the course 
of the Roman Church (at least comparatively) away 
from sterile conflicts and unprofitable theologisings ; to 
have given it wider horizons; to have related it afresh, 
vitally and promisingly, to modern life; and to have 
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truly given it a power and influence unknown since the 
height of the Catholic reaction in the earliest seventeenth 
century. 

In pursuing the policy of the Kulturkampf, somewhat 
forced on him by his National Liberal allies—such useful 
friends since 1866—Bismarck had found less and less 
satisfaction. But he had found so many fresh sources of 
difficulty and annoyance, and such a body of obstinate 
but passive, impalpable, spiritual opposition, that he was 
ready to welcome any decent opportunity of steering a new 
course. It is perhaps possible that in the Kulturkampf the 
Chancellor had some idea of adding a National German 
Church to all his other work for German Unity. He seems 
to have shared a widespread but mistaken belief in the 
Old Catholic movement. In place of the withered stump 
which later history showed, he and other men hoped to see 
in time a mighty tree. Into this tree might be absorbed 
the best elements of German Catholicism. And with the 
Old’ Catholics a union of German Evangelicals might well 
be effected. Déllinger of Munich, historian and theologian, 
the mighty man of the Alt-Katholisch army, was lecturing 
on aspirations for union in 1872. Pope Pius, said many 
Germans—and non-Germans—was surely driving the 
Church upon the rocks in his inconsiderate hatred of all 
emanations of the ‘modern spirit.’ Was there not a 
dawning prospect of a Church of Germany ? 

In any case the resulting stalemate of the Kulturkampf 
weakened the Prussian Liberals, helped towards the decline 
of the National Liberal party, and was a part-cause of the 
dissolution of the Bismarckian alliance. That alliance had 
rested upon various pillars: Free Trade was one; ‘anti- 
Vaticenism’ was another. Alike against their religious 
policies, and their economic, the Reichskanzler was now 
rebelling. He was, indeed, turning, or returning, to his 
former attitude, so much more congenial to his chief 
partner, patron, and protector, the aged Emperor. More 
than this, he would not now be content with the old 
religious aloofness. He was now even prepared, with 
characteristic adaptibility, to substitute Papal friendship 
and cooperation for the coercion (as Old William bemoaned) 
of a third of the Prussian people. For, on the other side 
of the chasm, the scene had entirely changed. In place of 
the banners of an intolerant and aggressive *‘ Vaticanism ’ 
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there now stood a standard of peace, of tolerance, and of 
charity. 

At the same time (one may notice) the Chancellor was 
making ready to adopt a carefully calculated Protection in 
place of the Free Trade of the last years. And further, 
while still vigorously fighting the ‘ Red International,’ he 
was now, here also, beginning a remarkable experiment in 
conciliation. By old-age and sickness insurance, and by 
other measures of ‘ State Socialism,’ the manual worker 
was to be freed from the lure of the Red Spectre. 

And along somewhat similar lines the mind of Pope Leo 
was also working. 

Leo XIII, as ‘ prisoner of the Vatican,’ gave no official 
notice of his election to the Italian Royal Government, his 
‘gaoler.’ But he did give such information to the Govern- 
ments of Prussia, Switzerland, and Russia, with which his 
predecessor had entirely broken official intercourse. Here 
was a good beginning. And it was followed by Papal 
Letters pleading for the restoration of peace and ‘ calm of 
conscience’ to the Roman Cath uiics of Prussia, and 
suggesting the modification of ‘ certain Prussian Laws.’ 

On the occasion of the aged Kaiser’s attempted assas- 
sination by the Socialist Nobiling (June 2, 1878) Pope Leo 
cordially expressed his horror, his sympathy, and his 
wishes and hopes. In various replies of these months the 
Emperor and Bismarck, with all the necessary congratu- 
lations, urged the new Pontiff to employ his ‘ mighty 
influence ’ in bringing his Prussian ‘ servants’ to submit to 
the laws of their country. 

Although the Holy Father was warned that there could 
be no question of Prussia modifying its laws at the mere 
behest of a ‘ foreign power,’ the paths of peace continued 
to be explored. Cardinal Franchi, Leo’s first Secretary of 
State, soon started definite negotiations, which (as Bis- 
marck himself admitted) ‘ promised some success, both 
sides being ready to make concessions.’ The Chancellor, 
for his part, ‘ undertook to resume direct relations with 
Rome,’ including of course the restoration of the diplomatic 
intercourse broken off in 1874. And Franchi’s death, how- 
ever unfortunate, depriving the Reconciling Movement of 
a truly diplomatic leader, did not stop, even if it slightly 
retarded, the new policy of appeasement to which both Leo 
and Bismarck remained loyal. Papal language about Ger- 
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many had now become very different from the fulminations 
of 1873-77. It was now friendly, respectful, even flatter- 
ing. The Roman clergy of Prussia were now exhorted by 
Rome to resist the principles of those disposed to open and 
avowed antagonism towards Sovereigns, Governments, and 
the Civil Power. Such were the principles of revolution 
everywhere, with which at the moment German Social 
Democrats had a good deal of common ground. And here 
was one of the central points, one of the ‘ motor muscles,’ 
of the future complete reconciliation, and even alliance, of 
Bismarck and the Old Church. Even as early as the spring 
of 1879, with just a year’s experience of the new Pontificate, 
it is with the essential help of the ‘ Centre,’ ‘ Clerical,’ or 
Roman party in the Reichstag that the Chancellor carried 
his Protective Tariff through Parliament. The Clerical 
party leader in that Parliament, the veteran Dr Ludwig 
Windthorst, who had not been on speaking terms with 
Bismarck for ten years, now paid him a visit which was 
both formal and friendly. To the astonishment of the 
world the two seasoned antagonists had a long conference. 
Things were changed. 

And the change was rendered still more obvious a little 
later by the retirement of Dr Paul Ludwig Falk from the 
Ministry of Public Worship (July 1879). The new emphasis 
on concilation was further strengthened by the name and 
character of Falk’s successor. Herr von Puttkamer, a 
relative of the Chancellor’s wife, was an ideal conciliator— 
moderate, diplomatic, peace-loving, genuinely liberal and 
charitable in outlook and behaviour, and endowed with an 
excellent gift for public speaking. 

Even without an abrogation of the ‘May Laws’ 
Prussia now had a very lenient and ‘reconciling’ adminis- 
tration of them. There was no longer any Government 
pressure for the extension of the secular, or ‘ undenomina- 
tional,’ type of school. Quite the reverse. And the clergy 
were once more entrusted, as freely as possible under the 
circumstances, with the education of the youth. Direct 
negotiations, meantime, were resumed between the prin- 
cipals late in 1879. Bismarck himself, visiting Bad 
Gastein once more for his cure, collogued with Jacobini, 
then Pro-Nuncio to Bavaria, on lines similar to those of 
the Chancellor’s (rather abortive) discussions, in 1878 with 
Masella at Kissingen. And on Feb. 24, 1880, Pope Leo, 
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in a letter to the former Archbishop of Cologne, revealed 
his willingness to permit—to ‘suffer,’ as he said—that 
clerical nominations in Prussia should be first submitted to 
the Government for approval. Difficulties, hesitations, 
and withdrawals followed on the Papal side, and for the 
moment even Bismarck was disappointed. But despite the 
sometimes vexatious attitude of Rome, at this moment, 
the Prussian statesman went ahead with his policy of 
conciliation. And an enabling Bill—to permit the Prussian 
Government to administer some of the ‘May Laws’ at 
discretion—was laid before the Landtag on May 20, 1880. 
After a desperate parliamentary struggle a somewhat 
mutilated Act gave the Government power, for a limited 
period, to provide for the cure of souls in Roman Catholic 
parishes without requiring exact obedience to the ‘ May 
Laws.’ Bismarck was realising the truth of Thiers’ 
warning, conveyed through Count Arnim, then German 
ambasador to France— Tell that remarkable man, from 
me—TIn his Church policy he is on the wrong track.’ (Yet 
it was just the track which so many statesmen of the Third 
French Republic obstinately followed.) 

From ‘discretionary powers,’ therefore, the Prince- 
Chancellor moved forward, ‘ohne Hast, ohne Rast,’ 
towards the resumption of full diplomatic intercourse with 
the Vatican. In the autumn of 1881 Herr von Schlézer, 
German Minister at Washington, visiting his own Germany 
on leave of absence, was despatched to Rome to negotiate. 
And in April following (April 24, 1882) the same diploma- 
tist, ‘ the very man for the post,’ delivered to Pope Leo his 
credentials as Prussian Minister. Schlézer had served very 
commendably, under Bismarck when the latter was 
ambassador at St Petersburg (1859-62) and under Arnim 
when that stormy petrel was Prussian Minister in Papal 
Rome. Now, after an interval of eight years, those Royal- 
Imperial-Papal relations were in measure restored. Very 
troublesome negotiations followed. Many a slip was 
threatened, and some occurred, ‘ between cup and lip ’— 
but none were fatal. The Prussian Government secured 
parliamentary sanction for two more dispensing laws of 
some value. The latter of these (the Falk Laws Amend- 
ment Act of July 11, 1883) limited the ‘ pre-intimation ’ 
obligations of the Bishops within the narrowest and most 
indispensable bounds ; curtailed the powers of the Court 
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for Ecclesiastical Causes ; and extended to the clergy still 
further their immunity from Church offences (against the 
Falk legislation). 

A new Prussian Minister of Public Worship—von 
Gossler, who had succeeded von Puttkamer in 1881—now, 
in the summer of 1883, made a fresh and momentous 
gesture of reconciliation. (Bismarckian sanction and 
inspiration in this are surely axiomatic.) The Prussian 
Roman Catholic Bishops were ‘invited’ to appeal to 
Government ‘for exercise of those Dispensing Powers ’ 
recently and expressly ‘ created for their benefit.’ 

The Prelates responded in the same spirit. While 
formally leaving the decision of their duty to the Pope and 
the Curia, they privately, practically, and unanimously 
recommended that the opportunity should be seized. 

Despite the pessimism of so many, Leo approved this 
suggestion. And on behalf of himself and all the Episco- 
pate, the Bishop of Kulm begged Government dispensation 
for suspended ‘ servants of the Church.’ 

The response was generous. And by the close of 1883 
most Prussian sees had been filled with pardoned bishops ; 
most parishes with pardoned and salaried ministers ; and 
the drought of spiritual ministrations was practically ended. 

On December 18 of this year of adjustment, and 
enlightenment, the Crown Prince of the Empire—that 
noble and manly character whose succession to his aged 
father could, surely, not be long delayed—paid a visit to 
Leo as well as to Umberto. The interview was fairly long, 
intimate, and clearly more than formal. And soon after 
this, at the personal request of the Pontiff, Prince Bismarck 
sat for his portrait to Professor Lenbach. 

Meantime, at the turn of 1881-82, Bismarck had 
apparently made a suggestion of Church-and-State ap- 
peasement in Italy which may have materially aided 
Church-and-State appeasement in Germany—and even, in 
general, throughout Christendom, as between the leading 
statesman and the leading churchman of that Christendom. 

On Dec. 31, 188i, the Reichkanzler writes to his 
ambassador in Vienna, Prince Henry VII of Reuss, giving 
a masterly review of Italy’s position, especially in reference 
to the two Central or ‘ Germanic’ Powers, the German 
Empire and Austria. For Italy, at this time angrily 
alienated from France (above all, by the Tunis seizure), 
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was slowly but steadily moving towards a German (and 
even an Austrian) alliance, to be definitely concluded, in 
its earlier form, in this coming year, 1882. At the close 
of this momentous despatch—but in general terms—the 
writer touches on the desirability and possibility of a modus 
vivendi between the Italian Kingdom and the Papacy.* 

When Prince Reuss replies,t on Jan. 7, 1882, we learn 
with astonishment what were now, seemingly, Bismarck’s 
ideas of this possible and desirable compromise. Those 
ideas must have been communicated to Reuss. And he 
must have been directed to consult Count Kalnoky on their 
feasibility. (As Foreign Minister of Austria-Hungary, 
though of very recent appointment, Gustav Siegmund 
Kalnoky was everywhere respected as a very able and 
prudent diplomat and statesman. And _ before he 
approached the Italian Government directly on this most 
delicate question of compromise and abnegation, Bismarck 
may well have wished for the opinion of this cautious, 
skilful, resolute political ally—so strong a Roman Catholic, 
but so independent of Clerical parties.) 

This opinion he now received through Reuss, and it was 
definitely unfavourable. For the proposal was, in a word, 
that Rome might in great measure be restored to the Pope 
—the King, his family, and his court only visiting the city 
on special occasions and great state festivals, such as a 
coronation.{t The local government, however, should be 
in the hands of the municipality. 

Both Kalnoky and Reuss seemed to feel the overwhelm- 
ing difficulties and dangers of such a solution. As the 
Hapsburg statesman summed up the matter, ‘If the 
(Italian) king were to give up Rome as his residence, 
beyond question he would be “turned out”’’ (of his king- 
ship).§ 


* See ‘ Die Grosse Politik der Europiischen Kabinette ’ (D.G.P.) 542 (III, 
195-98). Bismarck to Reuss, Dec. 31, 1881. 

+ D.G.P. 542 (IM, 198-202). 

}¢ ‘Die Idee . . . Rom als die Hauptstadt Italiens zu behalten, so wie 
Moskau die Hauptstadt, das Heiligthum, Russlands sei. Weder Hof noch 
Regierung wiirden dort residieren, aber zu . . . Krénungen, grossen Festen, 
etc., wiirde der K6nig dort im guten Einvernehmen mit dem Papste Hof halten. 
Der Papst brauche somit nicht an demselben Ort unter einem anderen 
Souveriin zu residieren ; die Stadt wiirde seine freie Residenz sein ; aber das 
Municipium die Administration iibernehmen. ...’ D.G.P. 542 (III, 199). 

§ ‘ Wiirde der K6nig Rom als Residenz aufgeben, so wiirde er ohne 
Zweifel fortgejagt werden.’ D.G.P. 542 (III, 201). 
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Despite the silence of the official German documents 
(which, after all, for this later Bismarck period (1871-90) 
are so often only fractionally published) may one not 
reasonably surmise certain things? And, chief of all, 
that this suggestion of compromise, so quixotically generous 
as it might appear on the surface, was possibly, indeed 
probably, brought to the knowledge of the Vatican ? And, 
if so brought, must it not have produced a deep reconciling 
effect 2? This once known, was not Bismarck’s appease- 
ment policy far more certain of a full and grateful response 
from a Pontiff devoted to appeasement ? ‘ My soul will 
never find rest until State and Church are at peace in 
Germany.’ * 

The last relics (or should one rather say, ‘ memories ’ ?) 
of the Kulturkampf were buried by Bismarckian (and 
Leonine) reconciling policies in 1887. The Berlin-Vatican 
negotiations reached a fresh and favourable climax in 1886. 
And in the next year, when the Triple Alliance had to be 
renewed and when the inclusion of the Italian kingdom had 
again to be settled—if possible, as Crispi intended, with a 
more definite and whole-hearted Italian adhesion—vital 
decisions had to be taken in Berlin, Rome, and Vienna. 
Relations between the Quirinal and the Vatican—between 
the Royal and Papal Governments—were severely strained. 
And each of the rivals desired, and needed, such support 
as only Bismarck could give. 

Certain fresh and more ample concessions to the Church 
being now settled, the Vatican, on Jan. 3, 1887, sent out 
a new ‘ directive ’ to the powerful Centre or Clerical party 
in the Reichstag. Strongly and sternly they had fought 
against the Septennate of 1887—the seven-year exemption 
of the army, its numerical strength, and its financial 
and other needs, from parliamentary modification. And 
thus when Cardinal Jacobini, on Jan. 3, 1887, summoned 
them to vote with the Imperial Government, this compact 
body of nearly one hundred deputies, under the lead of 
Windthorst, frankly disobeyed. With the help of Herr 
Richter’s Liberal contingent they threw out the Septennate 





* I have already noticed the obvious apparent necessity of assuming that 
the suggestion here noticed comes from Bismarck himself—who must have 
instructed Reuss to consult Kalnoky. The German State Documents, as 
published hitherto, do not give us all the links in this chain—but those links 
plainly must have existed. 
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on January 14. A second appeal was issued by Jacobini 
on January 21. And now the Roman Bishops of Germany 
were summoned to the support of the Civil power. Most 
zealously did they respond. In the new Reichstag the 
Centre Party gain received from Rome the mot d’ordre for 
support of the Septennate. Windthorst, followed by the 
bulk of his ninety followers, was still obdurate—to a point. 
He and they would not vote, even now, for the Government. 
But they dared not disobey the Vatican so absolutely as 
again to vote against the Bill. ‘ The alliance of Bismarck 
and the Papacy was too strong for them. Eighty-three 
Clericals abstained, with their leader. Seven only voted, 
and voted with the Bismarckians. Henceforth through 
the Papal entente, the Prince, and the Prince’s infinitely 
less adroit successors, in great measure commanded the 
allegiance of the Centrum. 

Bismarck’s share of the agreement was ‘ liquidated ’ by 
his Church legislation of 1887—which permitted the 
opening of seminaries for priests; abolished the civil 
government veto on the appointment of parish priests ; 
restored the bishops’ disciplinary powers ; and allowed the 
return of most of the religious orders. The ban on the 
Jesuits was not removed. But purely religious, charitable, 
or contemplative societies were no longer excluded. 

On March 23, 1887, in the Upper House of the Prussian 
Landtag, the Chancellor surveyed the position, with the 
results of all his nine years of reconcilation, in a speech of 
natural but restrained triumph. His Church concessions, 
he asserted, were but moderate and reasonable: they did 
not impair State authority. The Papacy had now definitely 
come down on the side of law and order, and had shattered 
the alliance of the Church party with the Radicals. That 
was the supreme thing. Pope and Emperor must stand 
together against revolution and anarchy. Bismarck now 
evea professed to consider the Pope—in any case this 
Pope—to be more truly a friend to Germany than the 
Centrum, and the German ‘ Papalists’ in Parliament. For 
Leo was ‘ no Guelf,’ ‘no Pole,’ no new Radical-Liberal, no 
Social Democrat. 

No less curious, and contrasting, are the Prince’s words 
of praise, in the same speech, for the Clerical seminaries, 
combined with criticism of another type of Seminar. The 
sharpest and bitterest opponents of government, he 
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declared, had come from German universities, not from 
the seminaries. And he went on to picture, in very 
friendly terms, the influence over young minds of a semi- 
nary ‘ under a peace-loving, well disposed Bishop, with a 
good German mind.’ 

When, at this time, we find Bismarck the first Protest- 
ant recipient of a Papal Order—and when we observe the 
rather rapid transformation of the Centre Party into an 
obedient ally of government, through the alliance of that 
government with the Vatican—we can see how far we have 
travelled from the days of Pio Nono, of Falk, and of the 
real Kulturkampf. 

RAYMOND BEAZLEY. 








( 548 ) 
Art. 11.—NORWAY BETWEEN EAST AND WEST. 


THE present position of Norway in the cold war between 
East and West calls to mind that for a thousand years 
northern Norway has been a ‘ mark’ between those two 
regions; and that ninety-four years ago Britain and 
France by a formal treaty agreed to protect Norway and 
Sweden against attacks by Russia. This treaty was for- 
mally abrogated in 1907. To-day Norway in need of a 
new treaty of guarantee has joined the Atlantic Pact. 

In the far-off days when King Alfred of Wessex gathered 
to his court at Winchester learned men and travellers from 
many lands, there appeared among them Othere, the 
Norseman. Othere, whose home was somewhere in the 
county of Troms in northern Norway, said that he dwelt 
farthest north of Norsemen. He told his royal host about 
his land and about a voyage made by him to a community 
on the shores of the White Sea. The vast distance which 
intervened between this settlement and his home was, 
Othere said, a wilderness frequented only by hunters, 
fishermen, and nomadic Lapps. But this wilderness was 
not effective as a protective barrier for the Norwegian 
frontier. Even at the time Othere told his tale, a repre- 
sentative of Norway’s king had the double duty in the 
north of collecting tribute from the Lapps and checking 
raids from the east. 

This situation remained unaltered well into modern 
times. Norse settlements crept northward towards North 
Cape, but between them and the inhabited coastal region 
to the east stretched a vast no-man’s-land where, as in 
Othere’s time, roamed Lapps and wandering fishermen 
and hunters. Long before the Tsars built up their Musco- 
vite empire, Finns and a mysterious people called the 
Permians, living on the shores of the White Sea, harried 
both the coastal and the inland sections of northern 
Norway as far south as the Arctic Circle. Some of these 
raids are chronicled in recorded history, more live as folk 
tales handed down by word of mouth from generation to 
generation. Whether authentic or not, their effects are 
real. The people of northern Norway have an inborn fear 
of an attack from the east. 

At the time Norway’s capital was at Trondheim, the 
northern frontier was relatively close to the centre of the 
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kingdom. But soon the seat of power was moved to 
Bergen, then to Oslo, and after the union with Denmark, 
late in the fourteenth century, it became Copenhagen. 
Not till 1814 did Norway again have a national capital. 

During those hundreds of years little attention was 
given the northern frontier provinces of the united king- 
dom, provinces which form the present Norwegian counties 
of Nordland, Troms, and Finmark. In fact, the northern- 
most, Finmark, was only in name a region inhabited by 
Norsemen until the seventeenth century. Few lived there 
as permanent settlers. Nor had the coastal areas of the 
Kola peninsula an established government until after the 
Muscovite Tsars had acquired Archangel. 

With the formation of the English Muscovy Company 
in the sixteenth century, which started trade with Russia 
via the White Sea, the Dano-Norwegian Government 
began to take an interest in Norway’s arctic region. This 
interest was motivated in the main by a hope that tolls 
might be collected from the English traders who skirted 
North Cape on their way to Archangel. Nationals of other 
lands were active in this region. Late in the sixteenth 
century the Dutch discovered Spitzbergen and established 
whaling stations on those islands. Russian emissaries 
pushed westward along the coast of Murmansk, and an 
Orthodox monastery was founded at Petschenga. Mur- 
mansk Coast, the coast of the Northmen, was seized by 
Russia. Sweden’s Finnish subjects began fishing in the 
salmon-rich rivers which empty into the fjords of Finmark. 
The first victims of this rivalry for control of the Finmark 
plateau, the rivers, and the ports of Finmark were the 
Lapps, harassed by tax-collectors from three different 
governments. 

uestions relating to Finmark began to engage the 
att. ation of statesmen, diplomatists, rulers, and church- 
men. In 1596 a general agreement was reached between 
the Danish and the Russian governments concerning tax 
collection in the frontier areas. Three years later the 
Dano-Norwegian king, Christian IV, undertook a voyage 
with a naval squadron to his frontier lands east of the 
North Cape, appointed a governor for this district, and 
strengthened the dilapidated fortress at Vardéy. It was a 
voyage of inspection accompanied by a show of strength. 
But the interest in this ultima Thule was shortlived. Soon 
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questions of greater importance absorbed the attention of 
Scandinavian, Russian, and British rulers. 

In 1716 the Lutheran church of Denmark-Norway 
started serious missionary work among the Lapps. Slowly, 
very slowly, these interesting Finno-Ugric people aban- 
doned their animistic beliefs. Meanwhile the trek of Finns 
into the coastal areas of Finmark continued. Sweden 
claimed the areas to which these Finns wandered. Finally 
in 1751 the western limits of the Swedish-Finnish land 
were fixed. In 1826 the Norwegian-Russian boundary was 
delimited. Norse dreams of controlling the Murmansk 
Coast were swept into limbo. 

Russian border raids ceased. Instead a lively barter 
trade sprang up between Archangel and Finmark. Every 
summer a fleet of small Russian vessels loaded with flour 
and other goods visited the ports of Finmark exchanging 
their wares for fish. Until the latter half of the nineteenth 
century the Norwegian government facilitated this trade 
with special customs concessions. It brought great benefit 
to both peoples. Norwegian sealers found the White Sea 
a profitable field, but Norwegian fishermen were rigidly 
excluded from fishing off Murmansk. 

Ten years after the conclusion of the Norwegian- 
Russian boundary treaty, northern Norway was by 
accident brought into the arena of high politics. The 
story of how this happened begins in 1836. It was climaxed 
by the Anglo-French Treaty of November 1855. The 
hero of it is an English adventurer of Irish extraction, 
John Rice Crowe, whose chequered career included service 
in the Russian navy, mercantile enterprises along the 
Norwegian coast, management of a British-owned copper 
mine in Finmark, promotion of the building of the first 
railway in Norway, British consul in Hammerfest, and 
consul-general in Kristiania (Oslo). 

In the early 1830’s Crowe was accused of having been 
involved, 1818, in smuggling activities on the coast of 
northern Norway and was dismissed from his post at 
Hammerfest. When he learned of his dismissal, Crowe 
rushed to London. Here he defended himself so success- 
fully that he was not only reinstated but promoted from 
vice-consul to consul at Hammerfest. In London, 1836, 
he drew up a lengthy memorandum for the Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Palmerston. Herein Crowe extolled the 
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riches of the county of Finmark in material for ship- 
building, pointed out its many excellent ice-free harbours, 
its large number of well-trained seamen, and its advantages 
for Russia as an outlet to the western sea. Crowe asserted 
further that in the past Russia had made heavy encroach- 
ments on Norwegian territory; he felt certain that her 
ultimate aim was to seize northern Norway. With this 
region in her possession, Russia might build up great 
naval strength in the Arctic Ocean and the North Atlantic. 
On this theme Crowe elaborated often and at great length 
for the next nineteen years. 

Lord Palmerston paid attention to this story. He dis- 
trusted and feared Russia. From other sources he had 
learned about strange Russian proposals and manceuvres 
in northern Norway. 

Crowe could pose as an authority on Russia. In his 
youth he had for six years served in the Russian navy 
under his uncle, Admiral Crowe. He knew the Russian 
language. At Hammerfest he was fairly close to the 
Norwegian-Russian border, and he was aware of old 
Norwegian claims to the Kola peninsula and of the fact 
that Charles John, King of Norway and Sweden, 1818 
44, was a Russophile. The boundary settlement of 
1826 could therefore be represented as a defeat for Norway, 
a proof of Russia’s design to reach the western sea and of 
the obtuseness of the Swedish foreign minister, who 
served for both kingdoms in matters relating to Scandi- 
navian-Russian relations. In 1839 Crowe, disguised as a 
merchant, visited arctic Russia and reported suspicious 
activities in her naval yards. In 1840 a Russian proposal 
for an exchange of territory with Norway, whereby the 
latter would give up a small coastal strip, seemed to 
confirm Crowe’s suspicions. 

But Crowe’s trump card was evidence of the unwilling- 
ness of Russia to be accommodating in discussions con- 
cerning the pasturage for the reindeer herds of the Lapps. 
From time immemorial Lapps have pastured their reindeer 
on the plateau where the boundaries of Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, and Russia meet. Since 1809 Russia had been 
the guardian of the rights of the Finnish Lapps as well as 
of her own. The Lapps moved back and forth as the needs 
of herds and men dictated. Questions of pasturage, of 
fishery rights, and of gathering wood for fuel and other 
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purposes provided material for disputes. The Norwegian 
Lapps were more numerous than the Finno-Russian, but 
Finno-Russian borderlands had large areas with the highly 
prized lichen on which the reindeer feeds. Russia tried to 
barter rights of pasturage for fishery rights, including in 
the latter permission to own gear, boats, and landing places 
in Norwegian districts. When Russia failed to get what 
she wanted for her Lapps, she closed the border. Crowe 
reported and interpreted to Palmerston Russia’s actions 
as proof of her aggressive intent. 

In February 1855 Lord Palmerston became Prime 
Minister. Britain and Russia were then at war. Shortly 
afterwards Palmerston received a long dispatch from John 
Rice Crowe, now British consul-general at Kristiania. In 
this dispatch Crowe elaborated at great length on his old 
theme and submitted a map showing how much land 
Russia had filched from Norway. He reported that 
prominent Norwegians feared new Russian designs on their 
land and that the Russian danger had been the occasion 
for a secret meeting of the Norwegian Storting. 

Upon receiving this dispatch, Lord Palmerston acted 
with great promptness. The British ambassador in Paris 
was ordered to open negotiations immediately for a joint 
Anglo-French guarantee of Norway. France was willing. 
But the Swedish foreign minister demanded that Sweden 
should be included in such a guarantee. Thus it came 
about that in November 1855 Britain and France pledged 
themselves to protect Norway and Sweden against Russia. 
In return the united kingdoms agreed not to cede, lease, or 
transfer any of their territory to Russia. 

This treaty remained in force until after the dissolution 
in 1905 of the union between Norway and Sweden. With 
the break-up of that union a certain overhauling of the two 
countries’ foreign treaties became necessary. The Novem- 
ber Treaty had been criticised as an instrument for drawing 
Scandinavia into the vortex of great power diplomacy. 
Moreover, its existence was an embarrassment to France, 
Russia’s ally, and to Britain, soon to become Russia’s 
friend by the treaty of August 1907. Hence the abroga- 
tion of the November Treaty was desired by all parties 
concerned. 

Norwegian statesmen may have doubted the wisdom 
and necessity of the November Treaty, but to the common 
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people of northern Norway it was a consolation. The 
stories of old raids continued to be told in homes and at 
fishing stations. In the minds of Norwegians, Tsarist 
Russia stood for tyranny and oppression, ignorance and 
superstition. Tales of the treatment of Russian political 
prisoners, the horrors of deportations to Siberia, the 
savage pogroms of Jews, made Russia the incarnation of 
all that Norwegians hated. To them her power was 
terrifying. She moved like a glacier—slowly, irresistibly. 
That she had her eyes on the harbours in Finmark the 
people of northern Norway believed as gospel truth. 

Norwegians felt uncertain about the loyalty of the 
Lapps in border areas, perhaps a little guilty about them 
too. The Lapps had been treated as an inferior people, 
put under pressure to become Norwegians ; neglected by 
the government, they were often cheated by Norwegian 
traders. As a means for strengthening the wavering 
loyalty of the Lapps an attractive church was built near 
the Russian border. To guard the frontier, Norwegian 
settlers were offered land on easy terms in the district of 
the Varangerfjord. Though the coast of Finmark is 
bleak and forbidding, at the head of the fjords and along 
the rivers which empty therein forests and grass-lands 
gladden the eye and provide means for supplementing the 
harvest of sea and salmon-streams. However, the efforts 
at establishing Norwegian settlements on the Russian 
border’ met with scant success until iron deposits were 
discovered in that area. Early in the present century iron- 
mining started in South Varanger ; the town of Kirkenes 
was founded. It soon grew into a thriving community 
with more than six thousand inhabitants. 

Eariy in the present century Tsar Nicholas II began 
to oppress Finland; sympathy for the Finns then ran 
strong in all Scandinavian countries. Bjérnson, the great 
Norwegian lyrical poet and dramatist, called upon Den- 
mark to forbid Tsar Nicholas, grandson of her king, to 
tread her soil—the soil of freemen. In northern Norway 
it was generally believed that Finland’s liberty was being 
destroyed so that she could be used to greater advantage 
as a base for a westward push. Rumours flew about that 
Russia was building roads and railways toward the frontiers 
of Norway and Sweden. And at the turn of the century 
newspapers in northern Norway printed scare stories 
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about mysterious saw-grinders who appeared in the winter 
on outlying farms. They were supposedly Russians, their 
tools were first class, but their skill was rudimentary. 
They obviously had other vocations than the humble trade 
they were plying. Only one explanation was possible : 
they were spies mapping the country in preparation for 
an invasion. Old stories about Russian savagery were 
retold and new ones invented. During the Russo-Japanese 
war the fishermen of the North sympathised with Nippon. 
With dismay they learned about the failure of the Russian 
reform movement, 1905-06, and the dismissal of the Duma. 
Though statesmen thought it wise to abrogate the Anglo- 
French treaty of guarantee (the November Treaty), the 
fishermen of northern Norway were unhappy about it. 
A cherished rampart was gone. 

After the overthrow of the Tsarist regime, Norwegians 
viewed the powerful eastern neighbour with mingled 
emotions—hope at first, then fear gained the upper hand. 
The Miliukov-Kerensky revolution brought hope, a tyran- 
nical government had been destroyed. Freedom-ioving 
people rejoiced. Soon doubts crept in. The Lenin- 
Trotsky revolution at first aroused apprehension, then 
dismay. Norwegians learned that a Russian Bolshevist 
was simply Tsarist imperialist writ large, and more 
inhuman to boot. The abolition of the old Norwegian- 
Russian barter trade might be explained as an act of blind 
theoreticians, anxious to destroy private enterprise. 
More disquieting were the difficulties placed in the way of 
Norse seal hunting in the White Sea and of Norwegian 
acquisition of a title to Svalbard. Russia laid claims to 
these barren islands ; ultimately she was allowed to own 
and work coal-mines on Spitzbergen. In the early 1920's 
left-wing Norwegian labour leaders kowtowed to Moscow. 
In the depression year 1923 motor-boats on the Norwegian 
coast flew a red pennant with the motto ‘Mot Dag’— 
‘Toward Day.’ But kowtowing is not natural to Norse- 
men. The insistence upon unquestioned obedience to 
Moscow’s orders irked stiff-necked Norwegians; Russian 
claims of diplomatic immunity for the personnel of over- 
staffed consulates annoyed the government of Norway. 
Moreover, sailors on Norwegian ships calling at the port 
of Murmansk in the 1930's saw , oung girls working as long- 
shoremen. Russia’s new day appeared decidedly murky. 
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In the later 1930’s northern Norway felt uneasy. A 
Russian attack loomed within the realm of possibility. 
The Government of Norway secured an agreement with 
Sweden whereby the latter would permit transit of soldiers 
and supplies across her territory in case Russia attacked 
Kirkenes and the Varanger area. The Hitler-Stalin pact, 
August 1939, aroused an apprehension which rose to 
alarm when Russia invaded Finland. A small Norwegian 
military force was mobilised and sent to guard Kirkenes. 
Attack was feared in that quarter. 

Hitler’s invasion of Russia, June 1941, brought hope 
to Norway. For the time being it drew the two countries 
closer together. Since the German occupation forces in 
Norway singled out Russian prisoners of war for par- 
ticularly barbarous treatment, they became special objects 
of Norwegian compassion. School-children in places 
where Russian prisoners were herded together shared their 
scanty lunches with the men from Muscovy. In 1944 the 
Russian invaders of northern Norway were hailed as 
liberators. The Germans scorched the land. The Russians 
behaved well, and after the liberation of Norway the 
former Russian prisoners received special attention by the 
freed population. The oid Norwegian mistrust of Russia 
was washed away by the blood shed in a common cause. 

Alas, the period of trust proved but a St Martin’s 
summer. Ruthlessly Russia pushed her boundaries west- 
ward to the Baltic and the Vistula. In the north ker 
border again became coterminous with that of Norway. 
Her creed of violence led her to suspect the motives of all 
other nations. Her government having carried on war 
with her own people for thirty years could uot use any 
instruments but those of compulsion, restrictions, and 
force to achieve its objectives. Professedly these objectives 
were peace, a richer and fuller life for all human kind. 
Actually they were to compel all to accept an economic 
creed which put immense power into the hands of a few. 
Orders from Moscow must be obeyed implicitly. 

Norsemen watched the actions of the Russian rulers. 
Again they took alarm. The men at the Kremlin suspected 
all the neighbours of Russia. Russia in turn became the 
great suspect, In plans for peaceful European rehabilita- 
tion, she saw plots against herself. Norway perforce 
sought aid from the West, this time from the United 
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States. At this Russia lowered. She forbade Norwegian 
seal hunting in the White Sea, alleging danger from floating 
mines. The old disputes over pasturage rights of the Lapps 
were revived. The Lapps need to migrate as of old. The 
situation existing a hundred years ago, largely in the 
imagination of one man, John Rice Crowe, has been 
recreated. This time not only the fishermen of northern 
Norway, but the government at Oslo suspect Russian 
motives, fear a westward thrust by her. Norway’s 
economic well-being is indissolubly linked with the West ; 
her government is of the Western pattern; her political 
and social creed is that of the late President Roosevelt's 
four freedoms. She looks to the West for protection. As 
in the days of Othere, northern Norway is a ‘ mark’ 
between East and West. 
PAUL KNAPLUND. 
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It is always pleasurable and instructive to go on tour with 
Mr Sacheverell Sitwell, and his book ‘Spain’ (Batsford) 
gives a new opportunity of doing so. 


It is true that 
physically the tour can be made in the comfort of an arm- 
chair, but it is equally true that mentally we are kept on 
the stretch the whole time as Mr Sitwell packs his pages 
with erudition, description, and comment, and there are no 
backwaters, so to speak, in which to laze. Mountains and 
valleys, arid plains and semi-tropical gardens, cathedrals, 
palaces, cottages, Gothic and Moorish architecture, paint- 
ings, sculptures, embroidery, clothes, local festivals, 
religious ceremonies, bull fights, dances, and national 
characteristics and customs all come under Mr Sitwell’s 
review. From the glories of the cathedrals of Toledo and 
Seville, of Burgos and Santiago to small country chapels, 
from the vast Escorial to the primitive cave dwellings 
near Guadix, from the hill-top fortress of Coca or the 
hanging houses of Cuenza, to the gardens of the Generalife 
at Granada or the fruit gardens of Mallorca, we are con- 
ducted with speed, quiet skill, and zest, and if at times the 
journey marked on a map looks rather like a fever chart, 
we do not dream of asking for a febrifuge. There are over 
a hundred illustrations in the best Batsford style and two 
good maps. 
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Canterbury has been famous for two thousand years, 
from the Roman times onwards. It is the heart and centre 
of the Anglican Communion and its splendid cathedral is 
worthy of that unique position, but beyond that and the 
Precincts are the ancient city walls, still largely complete, 
schools, churches, gateways, hospitals, gardens, cricket 
grounds, and streets all noteworthy and attractive, not to 
mention some more modern erections which are not so 
attractive. Mr William Townsend knows and loves the 
city, and his ‘Canterbury ’ (Batsford) is written with the 
discernment of an artist and the skill of a historian. It can 
be used as an informative guidebook or read through for 
pleasure for its own sake. Moreover, it has fifty well 
chosen and well reproduced illustrations. 

In ‘The Islands of Ireland’ (Batsford, 3rd edn.), 
Mr Thomas Mason shows with charm, enthusiasm, and 
erudition how fortunate it is to be born with a love of 
islands, their geological structure, antiquities, inhabitants, 
fauna and flora, and their ways of life. There are some one 
hundred islands off the Irish coast, and Mr and Mrs Mason 
seem not only to have visited them all, but to have made 
prolonged and repeated stays on all the larger ones, and 
have got to know and love their inhabitants. Like all 
rural Ireland, her islands are becoming steadily depopu- 
lated. Young people are no longer content to win with 
hardship a bare subsistence from the treacherous sea and 
barren soil. The cities, the machine, the brittle delights of 
a shoddy civilisation entice them from home, smothering 
the call of the wild. Soon the islands will become the 
preserve of the fisherman, the bird lover, the antiquarian, 
and the few adventurous pilgrims who love nature and 
solitude. The next best thing to visiting Aran and Clare, 
Achill and Inishbofin, the Skelligs and the Blaskets, Saltee, 
and fifty others ‘ whose names are like a song’ is to linger 
over Mr Mason’s fascinating book with its frontispiece in 
colour by Paul Henry and its 160 beautifully reproduced 
monochrome illustrations. 

Sir Leo Page always writes with great authority, skill, and 
discernment on crime and punishment, and his latest book 
‘The Young Lag’ (Faber) will certainly not lessen his 
reputation. Since 1938 the prison population has more 
than doubled and an alarmingly large proportion of these 
prisoners are under 30. Why? Sir Leo tackles the 
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question by giving full details of 23 cases, chosen not by him 
to suit his theories but independently by prison governors, 
and from these cases he draws interesting conclusions. 
The reader is enabled to see for himself not only what each 
man has done but how he has come to do it. The general 
deterioration of morals of the people of this country during 
the last ten years is, alas, beyond dispute and Sir Leo after 
searching examination and deep thought puts the causes 
down to: (a) loss of religious faith and abandonment of the 
practice of religion; (6) the decay of family life; (c) the 
evil example of older people in morals and in lawlessness ; 
(d) refusal to submit to discipline ; (e) the absence of such 
influences for good as boys’ clubs; (f) the mistaken and 
ineffective treatment of delinquents after conviction ; 
(g) a widespread contempt for and dislike of the criminal 
law. Allthese points are developed in a convincing and well 
argued manner, and the author has some barbed criticisms 
of the ineffective and often harmful results of unwise 
sentences passed by judges of all degrees. This is a very 
able book which should be widely read and digested. 

Dr Denis Gwynn for his book ‘The History of Par- 
tition, 1912-1925’ (Browne and Nolan) has had the 
advantage of full access to the Redmond papers, and as 
John Redmond up to the time of his death played a very 
important part and kept careful records, his evidence on 
episodes not hitherto known is valuable. Dr Gwynn is an 
able historian and advocate, and naturally his brief is based 
on Dublin not Belfast. He develops the case of ‘ Southern 
Ireland ’ with skill; the case for Northern Ireland is also 
stated with care, if perhaps without undue sympathy ! 
The various steps from Ulster’s strong attempt to kill the 
Home Rule Bill at birth, through exclusion of all nine 
northern counties, without a separate parliament, to the 
final exclusion of only six with a separate parliament, are 
well described in all their often grim and painful features. 
As the book deals with the years only to 1925, the present 
Partition conflict does not really come in, though in refer- 
ences to it the author, while stressing the grievances of the 
South, seems to make light of the fact that the Irish Free 
State Government under de Valera and the present Repub- 
lican Costello Government have deliberately done almost 
everything to make it impossible for Northern Ireland to 


agree to end Partition—but the South still nurses its bitter 
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grievance. One interesting feature of the book is the 
exposure of Lloyd George’s opportunism, duplicity, and 
untrustworthiness. He supported eight different proposals 
in ten years, and by his all-too-great skill in composing 
formulas and getting the two sides to agree apart, only to 
find that each had honestly and with reason put different 
interpretations on them. This might bring cheap success 
at the moment, but inevitably led to trouble after. 

‘Encyclopedia of World Politics,’ by Walter 
Theimer and Peter Campbell (Faber), is a very useful work 
of reference which aims at providing in a single, clearly 
arranged, and easily consulted volume the knowledge that 
we allrequire, It tells of constitutions, parties, tendencies, 
and special problems in every country, and also something 
of the men who are dealing with such matters. From 
Conservatism or Communism to Monroe and Stimson 
Doctrines, from Concentration Camps to Moral Rearma- 
ment, from Malaya to Iceland, from Platonism to Pluto- 
cracy, from Catholic Action to Stay-in Strikes, from 
Appeasement to Direct Action, from the Privy Council to 
Syndicalist unions, we can range with profit over many 
subjects if not in Heaven, yet on earth and underground. 
There is an immense amount of useful information to be 
obtained within these covers, and undoubtedly the student 
of present-day affairs with this volume at his elbow will be 
saved prolonged search into many other works of reference. 

The 1950 edition of ‘The International Who’s Who’ 
(Europa Publications, Ltd.) is weleome, and successful in 
its aim of meeting the need for concise, accurate, and up-to- 
date information about the world’s most eminent living 
personalities. Since the last edition was issued many 
major international developments have taken place, 
including the Council of Europe, the signing of the North 
Atlantic Pact, and the Communist conquest of China. 
This volume tries to give information about all the leading 
actors in these and similar events, and in 1,044 large pages 
certainly provides detail enough to satisfy the most 
exacting. Statesmen, divines, scholars, writers, industrial 
leaders, artists, scientists, scholars, sailors, airmen, and even 
Communist agitators are found in these pages. Such a 
work cannot well be ‘ reviewed ’ in the ordinary meaning of 
the term, but it can be truthfully recommended to all 
wanting a remarkable work of reference. 
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Philosophers have spectacles of a favourite tint to 
which, like the rest of us, they become so accustomed that 
they never notice that they are wearing them. Even 
Bertrand Russell is not so objective as he would like to be ; 
and if we bear in mind that, to Roman Catholics, theology 
takes precedence to philosophy, Father Frederick Copleston, 
S.J., can be read mostly with profit and always with 
pleasure. Of his ‘History of Philosophy ’ (Burns and Oates) 
the second volume covers Augustine to Scotus and there- 
for includes such illustrious names as SS. Anselm, Bona- 
venture, Albert the Great, and Thomas Aquinas, who is at 
present the most approved of Catholic philosophers. The 
fifty chapters of this volume cover an enormous philosophic 
territory, and needless to say within imposed limits Fr 
Copleston is a learned, lucid, and persuasive guide and 
expositor. A bibliographical list gives the author’s choice 
of authorities for each chapter; there is an index of names 
and one of subjects, both exhaustive ; also a complete list 
of the Bellarmine series, of which this is number twelve. 
As an example of serious book production the volume does 
credit to the Jesuit Fathers of Heythrop College, Oxford. 

Messrs Constable and Co. have added to their remark- 
able series of nineteenth-century biographies a notable 
work, ‘Trelawny,’ by R. Glynn Grylls. It is not easy 
to decide where to place him, among the ruffians or among 
the heroes. He was in fact an example of primitive man 
strayed into Victorian times. He was handicapped in his 
early years by a harsh and cruel father—not that a soft and 
indulgent one would have changed his character! As he 
himself wrote, ‘ I cannot endure location—my existence is 
burdensome whilst I am fixed by anything like ties’—and 
among the unendurable ties were marital ones, as his three 
marriages, Arab, Greek, and English, showed. He was a 
man of immense ‘nerve’ and no nerves. Fighting, 
privateering, feasting, starving, indulging in the love of 
women, running into danger, dominating his fellows, 
ruthlessness, mixed with strands of real kindness, filled his 
years. His chief claim to fame is his association with 
Shelley and Byron—the former he really loved ; in writing 
about the latter he was not unduly bound by the ties of 
veracity. His was a varied and often tempestuous life, yet 
he had a real love of poetry. R. Glynn Grylls has done her 
work with skill and insight, painting a vivid picture, and if 
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en the whole she is too lenient in dealing with Trelawny, 
she does not attempt to whitewash the savage in him un- 
duly. 

‘Quiet Evening,’ by S. L. Bensusan (?'andford Press), 
is another book about the corner of England which the 
author has made so particularly his own—the Essex- 
Suffolk border. He writes, so to speak, in the mellow 
autumn of a long life in which he has travelled far, done 
much, and met many people. But for him essentially 
‘East, West, Hame’s best.’ He divides the book into the 
twelve months of the year, giving in each notes, jottings, 
and comments on Nature’s ebb and flow and the ways and 
habits of birds, beasts, trees, flowers, and of his more 
humble fellow countrymen. Much of Mr Bensusan’s life 
has been occupied in journalism and authorship, often in 
towns, but at heart he is a complete countryman, rejoicing 
to be in the country, and devoted to his garden, fields, and 
woods. Round and about these in each month he takes us 
wandering and observing. We feel that we really know 
these woods and fields, but we should be grateful if in 
his next book Mr Bensusan would give us a sketch-map 
showing how they all fit in. The decorative sketches of 
Joan Rickarby add further attraction to a quietly satis- 
fying, observant, and kindly book. 

‘British Politics Since 1900,’ by D. C. Somervell, 
is an excellent addition to Messrs Andrew Dakers’ ‘ Twen- 
tieth Century Histories.’ The author admits that within 
the last forty years he has voted for all three main parties, so 
he may be assumed to have an impartial outlook. He has 
skill and experience in writing and a pleasing wit, at times 
decidedly astringent. He is an accurate and authoritative 
historian and his aim is not to deal with the general history 
of the period, but with the ebb and flow of the main three 
parties and examine the reasons for and effects of that 
ebb and flow. He gives vivid pen sketches of the main 
characters, the Chamberlains, Balfour, Asquith, Lloyd 
George, Baldwin, MacDonald, Attlee, and above all 
Churchill. ‘If one had to pick from our period one 
politician, and one only, to illustrate the finest tradition of 
what a schoolboy would call sportsmanship in the political 
field, Austen Chamberlain would be the man.’ Supremely 
he stood for loyalty, a virtue in which, according to the 
author, Lloyd George was not outstanding—and many will 
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agree with him. The whole book gives a clear, instructive, 
well balanced, and extremely well written survey of the 
period. Some strict historians may say that he allows his 
own likes and dislikes to appear too openly, but partiality is, 
within bounds, the spice and savour of history. 

In ‘William Cory. A Biography with a Selection of 
Poems’ (Constable) Faith Compton Mackenzie tells the 
story of a very well known, unconventional, and contro- 
versial Eton master, who incidentally was the author of the 
ever-popular Eton Boating Song. Miss Sichel has de- 
scribed him as ‘ the inspired teacher, the erratic scholar of 
genius . . . sitting deep in his armchair, his head, so like that 
of Cicero, bent forward, his hand over his eyes until, 
warmed to his subject, he would suddenly raise them and 
an unforgettable flash of intellect electrified and enlightened 
his companions.’ During his twenty-seven years of 
mastership at Eton (as William Johnson, before he changed 
his name to Cory) he had many notable boys among his 
pupils, including Lord Rosebery, Charles Wood (afterwards 
2nd Lord Halifax) and his brother Frederick, a succession 
of Lytteltons (the eight remarkable sons of the 4th Lord 
Lyttelton), Sidney Herbert, and Reginald Brett (afterwards 
Lord Esher). That he was eminently successful in develop- 
ing his pupils’ intellects is as certain as that he evoked their 
devotion, sometimes to the annoyance and jealousy of dull 
parents, which the author suggests was the reason of his 
abruptly leaving Eton. Thereafter for a time he played 
the squire on the family property in Devon, then surpris- 
ingly at the age of fifty-six he married a girl of twenty. 
After a few years in Madeira for health reasons, they settled 
in Hampstead, where Cory continued to teach Classics, 
gratis, to an earnest band of young female followers, and 
enjoy visits from his many friends. He was no mean poet, 
a deep scholar, and a man of complex and sometimes 
contrary character. Mrs Compton Mackenzie’s portrait is 
vivid, discerning, and skilful. 

‘The Face of Wales,’ by Tudor Edwards, is a very 
suitable addition to Messrs Batsford’s ‘ The Face of Britain ’ 
series, and even if the face is really more of a profile, largely 
disregarding the dreadful scars which industry and much 
modern building have inflicted on the other side of Wales’ 
fair face, so much the better—that is the artistic way to 
treat the subject. Besides mountains, and coal- and iron- 
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blasted valleys, Wales has much fertile and green land 
and a quite remarkable collection of castles, mostly in ruins, 
and country churches of great interest. There are also 
some fine old houses of the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries, and a considerable amount of Georgian and 
Regency architecture in places like Aberystwyth. Mr 
Edwards also gives interesting information about the 
architectural work of John Nash, Gilbert Scott, John 
Pritchard, J. L. Pearson, and others, in various parts of the 
country, work both original and restoration, and artistic or 
dreadful according to taste. At any rate anything is 
better than the hideous stone-and-slate, box-like houses of 
modern erection which mar the landscape. Mr Edwards 
writes with understanding and enthusiasm for his native 
land and he is an attractive and informative guide, but the 
omission from the maps of so many prominent places 
referred to in the text is irritating. Similar annoying 
omissions occur in the index—not even Lloyd George is 
there, but that will be no distress to many readers ! 

‘Wild Life Illustrated,’ published by Odhams Press, 
is a remarkable half-guinea’s worth. It includes over 500 
pages and over 350 illustrations and is in fact a compre- 
hensive survey of the animal life of the world, described in 
its natural environment by authors very well qualified to 
write on the subject. Thus we have Major Radclyffe 
Dugmore on cats, elephants, hippo, deer, and beaver ; 
E. G. Boulenger on apes, giraffe, okapi, horse, and zebra ; 
Oliver Pike on bears, camels, pigs, dogs, rodents, and some 
of nature’s curiosities; H. J. Donisthorpe on lizards, 
snakes, bats, and the insect kingdom ; Walford B. Johnson 
on crocodiles and other reptiles ; fish by Leo Walmsley, and 
soon. It is a valuable work of reference for the ordinary 
student of nature requiring information and the index 
alone is proof of how widely that information is spread. 
In fact, the whole work is concentrated essence of natural 
history, to be taken with profit, and, for easier digestion, in 
limited doses at any one time. 

Mr Eric Partridge says of his own writings that ‘ how- 
ever ramblingly diverse the subject matter may be, there 
is one unchanging principle : that language being primarily 
a means—by far the best means—of communication, is the 
affair of men and women and not merely the preoccupation 
of philogists.’ That the matter of his latest book ‘ Here, 
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There and Everywhere’ (Hamish Hamiltor) is varied 
is beyond doubt but it certainly is not diffuse as Mr Par- 
tridge’s pages are close-packed with information. This 
new volume consists of some previously published articles 
(including one in the ‘ Quarterly ’) mixed with some others 
not published before. Their subjects range from Diction- 
ary Anti-Nationals, the word ‘ bloody,’ euphemisms, slang 
and standard English, ‘ spivs ’ and ‘ phoneys,’ to a specially 
entertaining article on the ‘nonsense words’ of Edward 
Lear and Lewis Carroll. The drawback of a book like 
this, consisting of articles written individually at different 
times and not planned as a whole, is that the result almost 
inevitably seems patchy and uneven, but Mr Partridge can 
always be trusted to give us curious and instructive 
information, the vintage of many years of intensive study. 

‘The English Inheritance,’ by G. Kitson Clark, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge (Student Christian 
Movement Press), aims at tracing through the last three 
centuries of English history movements and ideas which 
are intimately connected with Christianity—the Parliamen- 
tary conception of law, the idea of tolerance, the nature of 
dissent and, above all, the development of the idea of 
freedom. The author selects certain points at which the 
Christian religion has intersected the history of the nation 
and helped to mould the national heritage. Christianity 
has profoundly affected our habits, our philosophy, our 
institutions, but with many of our people Christianity is 
becoming a fading memory.... In such case it is well to 
look forward to see what the result of its disappearance is 
likely to be.’ The author deals with law and freedom, the 
old constitution and the new democracy, the old order of 
society, secular and ecclesiastical, Puritans and reformers, 
Dissenters in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and 
the ‘ fluid society ’ of the present century. ‘ Christianity 
has been related to the secular world in roughly two 
fashions. There is the institutional relationship in which 
Christianity is woven into the whole texture of life and 
settled institutions.... And there is the prophetic relation- 
ship, in which the Church has stood apart from society, as 
a body of men and women who were separated by their 
beliefs from their neighbours, a body whose duty it might 
well be to testify against the usages of society.’ Where is 
the Church now ? Mr Clark works out his theme in an 
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interesting and thought-provoking manner and the book is 
worthy of careful study. 

‘ That no one before has had the idea of writing a double 
biography of the two generations is perhaps not surprising 
when we reflect that it involves writing two-thirds of a 
century of British history.’ This is an extract from a 
review of Dr Erich Eyck’s ‘ Pitt versus Fox, Father and 
Son’ (Bell), and it goes on to say that it is a stupendous 
task. When the younger Pitt and Fox died in 1806, for 
more than seventy years a Pitt and Fox had had the ear of 
the House and had had ‘the Commons or the Lords 
hanging on their words.’ Different in mind, ability, 
character, and conviction though they were, Parliament 
could be proud of all four of them, and the eighteenth- 
century Parliament, imperfect though it was, was not only 
the stage but also the cradle of great men. The compli- 
cated story of politics in the second half of the eighteenth 
century has been told many times, with its permutations 
and combinations of parties and ministries, with its 
intrigues and corruptions, with George III, by the help of 
satellit.~ ond bribery, gaining almost autocratic powers and 
then lo .sung them and the American colonies as well, and the 
consolidation of constitutional government under the 
younger Pitt. However, Dr Eyck tells the story again 
from a rather new angle and with great skill and well 
balanced judgment, and his book is notable and welcome. 

Books dealing with life in Communist-ruled Russia are 
now very numerous, but, as long as there are still people 
wilfully or ignorantly persistent in believing that life there 
is happy and free, further evidence on the subject is useful. 
‘I Spied for Stalin,’ by Nora Murray (Odhams), is graphic, 
grim, and convincing. She is Russian born and bred, 
daughter of a former high-ranking O.G.P.U. (and after- 
wards N.K.V.D.) and Foreign Office official with all the 
privileges of the Soviet aristocracy, till unfortunately for 
him he fell out with Molotov, was arrested without warning, 
thrown into prison, and ‘ purged.’ What has happened to 
him since only the N.K.V.D. know, and they do not tell. 
The father must have been a most unpleasant person, but 
his daughter shows herself to be honourable (even though 
to save her life she had to act as a spy for a time), 
resolute, resourceful, and attractive. She went through 
extraordinary adventures until at last she married a 
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member of the British Embassy Staff and escaped with him. 
General Sir Noel Mason-Macfarlane writes a preface for 
the book and confirms the truth of what the author writes. 
It is a story of rigid class distinctions, suspicion, lying, 
torture, hypocrisy, exile, brutality, and ‘ sneaking’ about 
friends and relations developed into a bestial art, if such a 
thing can be. It is a gruesome book written with patent 
honesty, and undeniably absorbing in its tale of horror. 

Books on cathedrals are very numerous, and naturally 
so, but there is always room for so attractive and so 
beautifully illustrated a volume as ‘The English Cathe- 
drals,’ photographs by Herbert Felton and text by John 
Harvey (Batsford). Usually cathedrals are treated as 
individual units, each with a chapter to itself. In this book 
they are grouped according to style and period—thus the 
same cathedral may appear in two or more chapters when 
its building covers a like number of periods. This grouping 
also gives good opportunity for comparing the churches, 
and noting links between them: sometimes the link was the 
same builder or architect. The English cathedrals, we are 
told, form a homogeneous series, and the French do not, 
but in this unity there is a greater diversity of individual 
treatment than in, for instance, the great churches of the 
northern French Gothic. In this book there over 160 
photographs, mostly of outstanding value and beautifully 
reproduced in photogravure. They are arranged in chrono- 
logical order, thus giving an epitome of English Gothic 
architecture. Mr Harvey in his text also treats the subject 
chronologically, comparatively, and analytically. At the 
end there is a most useful chapter of historical and descrip- 
tive notes on each cathedral, dimensions, styles, building 
dates, etc. The book is strictly confined to medieval 
churches which are actually cathedrals, that is actually 
containing a bishop’s throne now. It is a pity that some 
other churches which, so to speak, have grown to cathedral 
status with the creation of new sees and also new ones like 
Liverpool could not be included for comparison with the 
old. However, the volume is a notable one and photo- 
grapher, text-writer, and publisher should all be congratu- 
lated on the excellence of their work. 

The older universities are a perpetual source of inspira- 
tion for author and artist, as well as for those who have 
been fortunate enough to spend happy years in them. 
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Usually they are dealt with in separate volumes, but 
Phoenix House has now combined them with excellent 
effect in one volume, ‘Oxford and Cambridge in Pictures,’ 
with nearly 90 striking photographs and two key plans. 
Every picture (from photographs by E. W. Tattersall) is 
accompanied by an explanatory note by R. G. Burnett, and 
every college gets its place in the array, including the 
women’s colleges and theological training colleges outside 
the University proper, but yet taking part in its active life. 
There are also pictures of notable churches, museums, 
memorials, etc., at both Oxford and Cambridge. It is of 
course almost impossible to find any new views in places so 
frequently and thoroughly portrayed in the past, but Mr 
Tattersall shows some very striking aspects, and the volume 
is one which should give its possessors pleasure for many 
years to come. 

‘Bismarck and the German Empire,’ by Erich Eyck 
(Allen and Unwin), is a shorter version of the author’s well 
known and able three-volumed work on Bismarck. It is a 
notable study of how far in worldly success a man who is 
skilful, energetic, unscrupulous, ruthless, and set on one 
overpowering purpose, can go. The purpose in this case 
was the aggrandisement of Prussia, it being of course 
understood that a more powerful Prussia and more powerful 
Bismarck were synonymous terms. He would stick at 
noth.ug in pursuing his aim ; he was quite ready to throw 
over friends and allies if they deviated from his path, nor 
did he think it dishonourable to make an open treaty with 
an ally and a secret one behind his back in a very different 
sense. He hated democracy, but was ready to support 
manhood suffrage for the Reichstag, provided he knew that 
behind the scenes he could manipulate the constitution in 
a way to make the Reichstag powerless. He was bitter]: 
vindictive, suspicious, and intolerant of opposition. Yet 
it can hardly be denied that in many ways he was a great 
man, and for a time the most powerful man in Europe. 
Dr Eyck with great skill examines his deeds, his motives, 
his association with the Emperor William and the Crown 
Prince Frederick, his dealings with friends and foes and 
foreign statesmen, his manceuvres and deceits, his triumphs 
and failures. J’. all makes an absorbing study. 
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